(} Cents, 
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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Ilere shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
—As You Like It. 
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FRESH--WATER PEARL FISHING.—American streams noted as producers in- 
clude the Cedar River of Iowa, the Cumberland of Tennessee, the Miami of 
Ohio and the Sugar of Wisconsin—the last stream alone market- 
ing 100,000 dollars worth from 1889 to 1893. 
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Don’t believeimitators of ** HEN DRYX’? standard 
goods when they say their Fishing Reels “are NOW 
as good as HENDRYX’'. The fact that they 
» imitate proves the" HENDRYX”? is the recognized 
standard line of Fishing Reels. Ask your dealer for 








them, 
THe ANDREW B. HenoRYx Co , New HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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EARLY DAYS ON THE PLAINS.—‘‘ Howly Virgin! 
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BETWEEN THE DOLORES AND THE SAN MIGUEL. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


F any of the read- 
ers of SporTsS 
AFIELD have 
been led to be- 

i _, lieve, upon 
; reading a no- 
i> | tice of an im- 
pending article 

ails, that some- 


on the Land o 
thing thrilling was to be looked for, it 
were better that they pass without read- 


ing what little I have to say. It is many 
years since the Indian ruled the beautiful 
heights between the Dolores and its sister 
river, that, arising from springs on the 
opposite sides of the Dolores Peaks, flow 
in opposite directions only to come to- 
gether again nearly seventy miles west 
of their sources. The smoke of the red 
man’s fires may even now arise to mark 
the progress of his autumn hunt, but his 
clothes are marked with the unromantic 
“I. D.” of the Indian Department, and, 
like all the other cattle that wear a brand, 
there is nothing he may call his own. 

It is hoped this article may interest 
many who are actually wearied by ac- 
counts of camping parties organized, it 
would seem, for ‘the slaughter of game. 
The true sportsman would no more glory 
in the death he has dealt to game that 
must lie and rot as an offence that smells 
to heaven, than he would shoot all the 


cattle in a herd when in want of beef. 
There are many who have scanned the 
map of Western Colorado; who have 
read the names of the various peaks and 
streams; and who have wondered what 
the land might be. To give them a little 
understanding of its appearance will be 
the writer’s object. 

The small party of which I was a 
member numbered only three—H. C. 
Davis (a Denver attorney) and our friend 
Joe Warner of the firm of Sanford & War- 
ner, assayers (also of Denver), being the 
other two. We left Denver when it was 
at its hottest and found no resting place 
(that was cool) till we could touch the 
timber-line of the Lone Cone with a fish- 
ing rod. 

We stopped one night at the old stamp- 
ing-ground, Cebolla—always call it Sa- 
voya—and found the fishing on the 
Gunnison at that point to be just then 
no good. Even Carpenter, the proprietor 
of the Sportsman’s Home, had not had 
a taste of rainbow trout in two weeks. 
And therein lies the ground for complaint 
against the aforesaid variety of trout. 
He is of a vicious and often sullen nature 
and is probably so lazy that he finds some 
easier way to feed than chasing the lively 
chromos that are offered him with strings 
attached. At best he prefers solid and 
juicy minnows—and much of the time is 
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able to catch his own. The evening we 
spent at Cebolla. After we had caught 
some forty mountain trout in the West 
Elk, we tried the Gunnison with our 
flies—with only one escape from hooking 
a fish (when a two-pounder smashed my 
Coachman with a single twist of his tail). 
Do not let this make you think the rain- 
bows are not there. They may be just 
as hard to chase as the more extensive 
celestial phenomena; but they are there, 
and when they take the hook they pay 
you in an hour for a week of waiting. 
On our return to Denver we heard the 
experience of two fishermen; one of 
whom had tried three days without a 
bite, and the other of whom had fished 
for five days, and (almost as if a fairy 
had waved her wand) found himself in 
two hours the proud possessor of five 
trout—rainbows all—not one of which 
weighed less than two pounds. He was 
still trying to study out the way it had 
happened and the other man was wonder- 
ing why nothing of the kind had come 
his way. 

From Cebolla we hurried to Ridge- 
way—a station on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad and also the northern 
terminus of the Rio Grande Southern. 
At this point, and in fact all the way from 
Montrose, the scenery is of the most 
impressive nature. The Uncompahgre 
Range lifts like a barricade of the In- 
fernals across the southern skies, rugged 
and jagged with its outlines of broken 
and serrate peaks—stronghold of de- 
mons and fastness of the Indian’s ancient 
battle-grounds. The softening effects of 
storms and frosts and centuries beyond 
our bold surmise have smoothed to the 
eyesight the original ragged profiles of 
most of the Colorado mountain groups. 
Here the work of the Titans is as fresh 
from their hands as if finished yesterday. 
The smoke of their furnace lingers no 
longer in the glorious sky; but out of 
the mountain sides the springs of heated 
water boil and steam and perhaps the 
workmen are but taking a holiday, to 
return and smite and smash anew the 
battlements they have left. 
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Here Sneffles (named for the Icelandic 
volcano, Snaefels) shows its pointed 
northern cone. Uncompahgre lifts its 
head to its altitude of 14,480 feet—above 
all other mountains in the United States 
—and about them, and clothed with the 
same eternal majesty, a hundred similar 
eminences crowd each other beneath the 
clinging wreaths of clouds. 

At 4 o'clock on the roth of August 
we were on our way from Ridgeway to 
Placerville and climbing the Dallas 
Divide. The mountain sides were 
scantily clothed or patched with cedar 
and stunted oaks, and under the hot sun 
there was little shelter for man or beast. 
The valley is a place of desolation except 
where the green fields of the ranches 
glow like emeralds along the lower 
streams. Only in the softening and 
changing light of dawn and sunset do 
the hillsides robe themselves with the 
swift reflections of the skies and mock 
the weary traveller with a gleam of the 
supernaturally beautiful, full of peace 
and rest. 

But at Dallas, where the grade slopes 
down before us and the water flows in a 
little rivulet into the west, the scene is 
changed. The eye looks out upon far- 
stretched ranges of wooded plateaus and 
sloping mountain sides that wear to their 
barren pyramids above the timber-lines 
the refreshing green of the quaking-asp 
and the sombre darkness of the spruce. 
The difference is something to be won- 
dered at. 

At Placerville we left the train, with a 
lively regret that we were unable to con- 
tinue over the route of the Rio Grande 
Southern (whose marvelous Ophir Loop 
and smiling views of the Land of the 
Cliff Dwellers are attractions that amply 
repay the tourist for the miles he must 
travel to see them). A single street be- 
side the track, with a clear stream flowing 
down to join the muddy San Miguel a 
little way below; high walls of the cafion 
rising above the roofs; and half a mile 
farther on a station and switching-place 
—this is all of Placerville to the hurried 
traveller who has no opportunity to learn 
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that here, on the edge of one of the spots 
where Civilization takes a wide and sur- 
prising leap over leagues of cattle land, 
are hearts as warm as in more familiar 
scenes and as ready to help the poor man 
as to help the rich. Here the silver 
‘theresy” had full sway, and it is the 
policy to teach those whom we might 
wish to vote the sound money ticket that 
heresy is akin to rebellion. On the top 
of a mighty pinnacle of the cafion’s walls, 
and so straight above the little place that 
to see it one must look almost directly 
overhead, there flew a brand-new speci- 
men of the Stars and Stripes—and it 
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of the mills at Telluride, and at the same 
time rich with unattainable and wasted 
gold of which the probable destination 
is the Pacific Ocean. 

On either side of the cafion were the 
parts of an ancient bed of conglomerate, 
formed of gravel and cemented clays, and 
lying half a mile beneath the stratified 
walls of red sandstone. How many 
centuries ago the roar of swelling waters 
sounded along the ancient beach, or the 
wide and turbulent current of an un- 
known river whirled and polished the 
hard blue pebbles that lie for fifty miles 
in their burial place—skat indeed is 











‘* Meeting a wagon in a narrow place.”’ 





was pointed to “with pride,” as in the 
more pretentious and richer parts of our 
commonwealth. 

On the 11th we left Placerville in the 
Star Route stage—which carries the mail 
to Naturita for about $1,000 per annum, 
instead of $10,000, as in the “ good old 
times,’ when Ouray’s $500 house at 
Montrose cost the Government $7,000! 
and all things beyond the range of the 
eye of the goddess on the National Dome 
were covered with"'a cloud of dark and 
evil mystery. The road lies down the 
Cajion of the San Miguel whose waters 
are muddy and white from the washings 


something to set a preacher to thinking 
that he may be a trifle hasty in his ren- 


dering of Bible history. Some miles 
below, the crest of a mountain overhang- 
ing the stream has been cut through by 
the process of removing placer deposits 
(to be washed and treated for the saving 
of the gold they contained) and with the 
outlay for a ditch along Specie Creek to 
supply water for the washings and for 
the many necessary constructions for 
such an enterprise. The capital invested 
and lost at this place is estimated at 
$100,000; all of which might have been 
saved by cautious and patient preliminary 
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experiments. Along the cafion walls are 
the evidences of the gophering that has 
been done in earlier days, in search of 
pay sand, and in many cases the laborer 
had his reward. The business is too 
much like that of the man who set out 
with the idea of making his living by 
picking up silver spoons as he wandered 
through the world and of the former ex- 
citement not a trace is left. 

After the usual experience of meeting 
a wagon at a narrow place, we managed 
to pass, and an elegant and unusual 
chance was afforded of getting a photo- 
graph of several members of the party 
at work. At last the road left the side 
of the river and began to climb the steep 
slopes towards the San Miguel Plateau, 
and everybody walked. When the top 
was reached the plateau lay before us 
like a prairie—to all appearance a gently 
rolling stretch of treeless plains, save 
where a scattering of cedars and pifions 
grew. Yet we were told that its deceitful 
evenness was seamed and gashed with 
scores of cafions like the one that lay so 
close behind. Some of these were a 
thousand feet down through the solid 
rock, and the trails that lead the tender- 
foot traveller towards his goal dip down 
where the sun but seldom shines. 

Here for the first time we beheld the 
Lone Cone, lifting its solitary pyramid 
to an altitude of nearly 13,000 feet, with- 
out a rival nearer than the distant ranges 
of the Dolores and Sneffels peaks, 
wrapped with the verdant mantle of green 
timber that alternated with open and sun- 
lit vegas or parks and terminated sharply 
at the line of storm-swept rocks where 
even the deer turns back, alarmed. It is 
ten miles distant from the Little Lone 
Cone and about the same from Dolores 
Peak, both lying to the eastward; while 
in the other directions the plateaus 
stretch away to all appearances like the 
boundless plains, barred only in the far- 
off distance by the cloudy crest of the 
La Sal Range, across the Utah Line. 

Although the Lone Cone was our 
objective point, we continued north and 
west to the town of Norwood, where we 
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had dinner and bought provisions for a 
ten days’ trip. As the telegram to a 
friend who was to meet us with horses 
came into Ncrwood on the same stage 
with us, we had to rustle for transporta- 
tion, and were fortunate enough to find 
a Good Samaritan in Mr. Charles Truax, 
who loaded us, traps and all, on his lum- 
ber wagon and hauled us to within a few 
miles of the Cone, leaving us at the sum- 
mer cow-camp of Albert Herndon, to 
whom for the use of horses and for many 
other favors we are everlastingly indebted. 

We saw at Placerville that our fishing- 
rods were the cause of more than one 
dry remark, and several times we were 
asked what we intended to do with them. 
A few enquiries at Norwood laid in the 
dust our plans for fishing, as the whole 
country had been subject to a drouth 
that was simply a continuation of the 
dry weather of two or three previous 
seasons. The water in all the creeks was. 
at the lowest stage ever known to white 
men, and the one called Disappointment 
Creek had nearly given up the struggle. 
The cattle were in danger of starving 
during the winter for lack of grass and, 
as the people about the Lone Cone mainly 
depend upon the cattle industry, they 
looked with anything but cheerfulness. 
into the future. In spite of this, we found 
them ready to do anything we asked of 
them and not a man of them all could 
we get to take a cent in the way of re- 
muneration. It is hard to say what they 
might do for a man when they were feel- 
ing rich—as sometimes falls to the lot of 
the cattle men. 

At the foot of the Lone Cone, at an 
elevation of about 9,000 feet, we camped 
the same evening and the next morning 
started up the slope towards timber-line 
—leading a pack horse, but preferring 
ourselves to go afoot. Nearly all the 
way our trails led through open parks 
and between the groves of trees that 
stood in irregular groups on either side. 
Not a stone was to be seen, and the 
ruggedness we had anticipated was en- 
tirely wanting. Wild celery grew in 
profusion, but badly seared by drouth, 
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and once in a while a straggling head of 
wild timothy drew ourattention. Bunches 
of gooseberries hanging from stunted 
bushes often invited us to stop, but we 
found them like all other mountain fruit 
in Colorado (raspberries excepted) dry 
and without flavor. They were about 
half currants in their make-up and were 
fairly eatable after stewing. The only 
game we saw this day was the pine 
squirrel and we found fried squirrel good 
enough for us at supper. 

Our sound sleep was broken the next 
morning as we lay in the open air beneath 
the spruces, by the cheerful yells of a 
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a plant to reach any size before it is torn 
away. The cedars (that stand as the 
outposts of the animal kingdom) are here 
at their roots often a foot in thickness; 
but they lie close to the face of the 
mountain, showing that they might grow 
to great dimensions but for the fury of 
the winds and the crushing effects of the 
avalanches that leap upon them like a 
beast of prey. 

At 10:30 I reached the top, while the 
other two of the party were taking in 
more air a little way below. They were 
not much in getting up-hill, but when they 
went down they showed their points, and 











‘* Loading us, traps and all, onto his lumber wagon.’’ 





coyote and his mate, and we arose to 
prepare for our ascent of the Cone before 
the sun was up. At 8 a. m. we were off, 
and at g o'clock had reached the timber- 
line. From this point there was not a 
foot of ground that was other than rocks 
and broken stones, and vegetation dis- 
appeared. This is not to be entirely 
ascribed to the snows and the cold of 
the altitude, as is too often done. Being 
above any permanent water supply, swept 
by fierce winds, changing its surface with 
the constant sliding and shifting of the 
rocks that form the upper part of the 
mountain, there is almost no chance for 


left me high and dry above them. From 
the summit we had one of the most 
extensive and interesting views in Colo- 
rado. We stood alternately in the sun- 
light and the shadows of passing clouds 
and over the nearest range—the Dolores 
Peaks—the storm hung black and threat- 
ening. We were now so high that the 
deceitfulness of the landscape lay revealed. 
The scars of the Beaver and Naturita 
Cafions and the cajions of Disappoint- 
ment and other creeks were plain below 
us, winding into obscurity far away. 

In the southwest the Lone Mesa lay 
near the farthest stretch of the moun- 
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tain’s slope—a huge upland surface, once 
a part of the original expanse of the plains 
and now isolated by the action of the 
various streams that have cut their cafions 
around its sides. In the precipitous 
irregularities of the whole country be- 
neath us, the action of water in disfigur- 
ing the ancient plateaus with impassable 
cafions was apparent. Almost due south 
the lofty prow of the Mesa Verde roseas a 
landmark of the ancient race of the Cliff 
Dwellers, who in other times crept warily 
to its northern eminence to scan the 
sunny plains below in search of advanc- 
ing enemies. 

Some sixty miles west and a little 
north, the La Sal Mountains stood like 
a rampart of the Mormon people with 
the small settlement of Moab on the 
other side and the confluence of the Rio 
Dolores and the San Miguel near its 
eastern slope. Here are two rivers rising 
within a few miles of each other, and 
drawing their first sustenance from the 
breast of the same mountain, that have 
wandered in opposite courses through 
miles of gloomy cafions below the sun- 
shine and the song of birds, only to come 
together at last and peacefully to flow 
together till merged in the waters of the 
Grand. The territory which they sur- 
round was in earlier times the debatable 
land between the Utes and their neigh- 
bors the Navajoes—a place to look for 
trouble in and a haunt of deer and other 
game. 

Nearly southwest we saw the Blue 
Mountains of Utah, in whose rugged 
cafions and valleys are housed and 
protected by Nature the bands of outlaws 
who occasionally swoop into one of the 
frontier towns and generally escape with 
the plunder of a bank. There is the 
hiding-place of Tom McCarthy, who was 
the only one of four who got away alive 
after robbing the Del Norte Bank of a 
thousand dollars and killing the cashier. 
On another and a previous occasion, 
McCarthy’s gang robbed the bank of 
Telluride of over twenty thousand dollars 
and escaped into the Blue Mountains 
untouched. The cattle man who has 
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business in their territory is generally 
well treated, but the prospector and the 
man whose intentions are open to sus- 
picion are likely to feed the coyotes or 
to lie in unmarked graves. The black 
flag is the only one that has prestige in 
this corner of Uucle Sam’s domain, and 
it would be to his credit if the Stars and 
Stripes were there made paramount. 

The crest of the Cone is like all the 
summits of Colorado peaks above timber- 
line —a mass of barren rocks. From 
where we sat we could hurl stones over 
the precipices, and as they fell they would 
set in motion a stream of others to flow 
with the roaring noise of a water-fall 
three thousand feet before they came toa 
stopping place. 

At noon we had seen all we had time 
for and reached camp about 2 o’clock 
p.m. After dinner, while the others were 
paralyzing themselves with strong cigars, 
I was moved to go in search of a buck- 
shot shell that I had dropped near the 
camp in the morning. We had been 
mourning the lack of game and had done 
a good deal of hunting without result, 
but about+thirty yards from our fireside 
I ran upon and killed two blue grouse, 
and this set the blood of my friend Davis 
in a ferment of excitement that only 
death could satisfy, and he at once set 
out to kill something. After I had shot 
the two grouse, I heard what seemed to 
be the scolding and whining of squirrels 
a long way up the side of the mountain, 
but it proved to be the remarks of another 
grouse that had hidden only a few yards 
from where the others fell. This trick of 
ventriloquism is one that I find has been 
observed by others. We watched Davis 
depart with a feeling of compassion; for 
the country seemed to be deserted by the 
deer, whose tracks were more than scarce, 
and we spent our time in wondering how 
far he would go before he got tired. Joe 
Warner had recommended him to watch 
for godiefloes near two little lakes he 
would find, and described them to him 
as animals with two short legs on one 
side—an arrangement that allowed them 
to make fast time around the steepest 
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slopes of the mountains. Here the natur- 
ally critical and incredulous disposition 
of your correspondent asserted itself, and 
he asked how they would manage to run 
in more than one direction; for they 
certainly could not make any time with 
their short legs on the downhill side. 

“When they have to go the other 
way,’ was the explanation cheerfully 
given, “they just reach around and take 
hold of their tails and jerk themselves 
wrong side out. It’s worth a week’s time 
to see it done.” 

“I should think so!” 

Half an hour before sundown we heard 
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another deer with the one Mr. Davis had 
killed, we decided not to go after it, as 
we had more meat than we could take 
care of alone, and we returned the next 
day to our camp at the foot of the Cone, 
having shot nothing that we had to throw 
away except a squirrel and a skunk. A 
great many birds (among which the pifion 
bird or camp robber was conspicuous) 
were inviting destruction by their bold- 
ness, but were left to the tender mercies 
of the swooping hawk and the eagles 
that floated lazily in the upper skies. 

On the afternoon of the 14th we sad- 
dled our horses and started for a cow 














‘* We saddled our horses and started.”’ 





a couple of shots, and a few minutes after- 


wards a distant yell. It proved to come 
from Davis who had humped himself 
into a modern Richard in the attempt to 
drag a deer into camp and was now engagd 
in offering his kingdom for a horse. Our 
pack pony filled the bill, and we soon 
had the pleasure of hanging the dressed 
deer in a spruce tree and watching the 
savory process of cooking the heart and 
liver of our prize. It was a yearling 
buck and furnished us with meat until 
we started out of the county again, and 
enabled us to repay some of the favors 
we had received. Although there was 


camp near the foot of the Little Lone 
Cone, eight miles away, under the guid- 
ance of Henry Whacker, an Indian who 
had been brought up by the whites and 
who not only cannot talk an Indian lan- 
guage but is afraid of meeting any of his 
kind. His sense of humor is as acute as 
anybody’s. In speaking of Placerville 
(to which place he had promised to guide 
us across country) he said it was such a 
great town that he was afraid of getting 
lost in it, and when the godiefloe episode 
occurred he listened with evident satis- 
faction to the conversation, and, an hour 
afterwards, was laughing to himself over 
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the remembrance of the joke. He utterly 
refused to taste of liquor of any kind, 
and when, after questioning, he admitted 
that he sometimes went on a spree, we 
asked what he drank then. “ Any d 

thing I can get hold of,” was his reply. 
He believed in getting drunk in a business 
way and then letting whiskey alone. 

The next day was spent in riding up 
to the head of the Beaver Cajion, where 
we found ourselves about half-way be- 
tween the Lone Cone and Dolores Peak. 
Although we knew them to be nine miles 
apart, it seemed incredible as we looked 
up at them on either hand from a point 
where their slopes came together. Here 
were great stretches of elegant feed for 
cattle, but for some reason they seldom 
ranged so high. In the early months 
of the fall the snow would make them 
much trouble and in the winter desolation 
reigns where the only thing that moves 
abroad is the sweeping avalanche. 

On the 15th, under the guidance of 
Henry, we struck across the plateau in 
search of sage hens. As we rode along 
we more than once saw horned toads 


rattling among the shrubbery with a 
good deal of the air and movement of 


vermin in general. This is about as far 
as they seem to come into Colorado, and 
there does not appear to be any excuse 
for their living anywhere. About noon, 
as I drew near to a little run or draw, 
whose sides were hedged with willows, 
I saw a bunch of sage-hens close ahead. 
My pony, Texas, was terribly afraid of a 
gun, and by the time I had dismounted 
and cast him loose, the birds were off, 
and I only got a single shot, without 
result—except to scare the pony into a 
deadrun. Butin the course of two hours, 
during which we saw a hundred birds at 
various distances, we landed seventeen, 
and Mr. Davis killed three more after 
starting home. We had more than we 
needed this time, but found it possible 
to send most of them to Denver to our 
friends and families. 

By the time I started back the pony, 
Texas, was afraid of his own breath, and 
in abject fear of flushing something for 
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me to shoot at. I think if he had stum- 
bled on a grouse he would have been 
likely to have dropped dead, and at every 
chirp of a prairie dog or the flight of a 
meadow lark he would stop and jump 
and shiver with dread. Most of the cow 
ponies seem to be afraid of fire-arms but 
this one was worse than the average. 

On the morrow we went across the 
country, crossing the cafion of the Sol- 
tado, and trailing down that of Specie 
Creek a thousand feet below the place 
where we entered it and so into the Cafion 
of the San Miguel, and on into the thick 
red dust of the road to Placerville. 

And here our camping ended—a week 
of sunlight and starry nights, of royal 
menus (from which all domestic meats 
were excluded); a week in which we 
gained several pounds apiece in weight 
and learned to know the various moods 
of Nature in one of the most picturesque 
parts of the West. We afterwards spent 
two days at Ouray and if words were of 
any use in describing this wonderful spot, 
you should have the choicest in the lan- 
guage without stint. Here is the Work- 
shop of the Smoky Sons of Titans; a 
place where Thor might have learned his 
trade or Vulcan forged his bolts. Its 
builder chose a mountain’s top and 
levelled it into a little sloping space, and 
all about set the halves of other moun- 
tains he had cleft. Their steep walls rise 
on every side—vzot with the slope of 
water-worn steeps, but straight and over- 
shadowing, and tricked with silvery bright 
cascades that fall in tiny ribands down 
the sheer descents. The fires of the 
pre-eterna] forges linger in their ancient 
beds, and heat the springs that steam 
and simmer in the frosty air. 

Some day, perhaps, when the world 
has ceased to serve the purpose of the 
Almighty, or when he concludes to fix it 
all over for a better class of tenants, the 
sleeping smiters of the mountain’s sides 
will swarm its streets again, and in the 
roar and flame and ashes of the volcano’s 
energy, set everything to rights. To see 
Ouray is worth a long month's journey. 
There is no other place in America, if one 
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may judge by what he reads, that can so 
bewilder the traveller with its combinaton 
of civilization with the rugged and unsur- 
passable traces of volcanic action, and 
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no one should miss seeing it who has 
come as far west as Colorado. 


Denver, Colorado. 


THE AGUA DULCE. 


By S. D. BARNES. 


- HERE'S no sech thing ez good 

huntin’ nowdays,” remarked old 

Sebe Collins as he re-placed 

his knife in his pocket, thrust 
his fork in the bark of a tree beyond the 
dog’s reach and wiped out his tin plate 
with a wisp of grass. “ An’ it don’t stan’ 
to reason that there should be. The hull 
kentry is hunted ter death—that’s what’s 
the matter. Purty nigh every quarter 
section hez got a tew-hundred acre farm 
on it ¥ 

“That’s forty acres too much, Sebe,” 
said I, correcting him. 

“Tew hundred, you'd better say. But 
there, that’s the way with you young 
fellers the world over. You don’t try to 
git into the sense of what a chap is tellin’ 
of you; but bimeby you'll cut in an’ try 
to prove him out a fool. Wonder ef 
that dorg hez got life enuff in him this 
mornin’ to run a splay-footed possum ?” 

It actually seemed as though the great 
red hound had understood the drift of 
this last remark; for he scrambled stiffly 
to his feet, stretched himself in true canine 
fashion and came around to his master’s 
side. 

“Was the Ole Man hungry?”’ queried 
Sebe in the affectionate tone always 
adopted in those camp-fire chats with 
his four-footed companion. “ Did he feel 
like he could eat a hull ven’son, b!ood- 
raw an’ without séasonin’? Say, how’ll 
one of these patent putty biskits fit yo’ 
this mornin’? The young feller sez 
they’re biskits; but I don’t recollect ever 
seein’ any before jes’ like ’em. Try one 


of ’em fer a change, while I scuffle ’roun’ 
in the kitttle fer a hunk er meat.” 

Feeling slightly incensed at this unde- 
served reflection upon my culinary ability, 
I withdrew to our tent the better to keep 
back an angry reply. Sebe and I were 
both out of sorts that morning. In fact, 
we had hardly been on speaking terms 
for days past. Strictly speaking, neither 
of us was to blame. But, from the first 
day of our hunt, everything had been 
going wrong and our tempers had suffered 
in consequence. I had been too con- 
siderate of Sebe’s feelings to reproach 
him for leading me into a region appar- 
ently barren of game. But it was im- 
possible to hide my thoughts from the 
sharp-witted old plainsman and he was 
quick to resent the injustice of my attitude. 
Having hunted for years, and always 
successfully, in the hills at the head of 
Agua Dulce Cajion, he could not justly 
be blamed for returning there upon the 
present occasion. Neither could he be 
held responsible for the long drought 
that had parched the herbage upon which 
the game usually fed. But, in his super- 
sensitiveness, he declined arguing his 
own side of the case—preferring, rather, 
that our sulky season should last until I 
came to my senses and voluntarily plead 
for peace. That was Sebe Collins all 
over. But it was our first hunt together 
and I did not understand him then as 
well as I have grown to of late. 

I had wiped and oiled my rifle and was 
filling its magazine with the good old 
45-70 Governments, when Sebe’s big 
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white sombrero filled the tent door and 
he announced that the horses were ready 
and that we had better “saddle an’ git” 
without unnecessary delay. True to his 
Southern birth and education, Sebe would 
never condescend to touch girth-strap for 
another—believing that this was one of 
the few duties that every man should 
perform for himself, providing there was 
no “nigger help” to take the task off 
his hands. 

“We'll cross the divide at the head of 
the cafionan’ strike through the mesquites 
towards the Chico Hills. There’s some 
big water holes over that way an’ it'll pay 
us ter look ’roun’ ’em fer sign. Ef we 
don’t strike somethin’ to-day I’m aimin’ 
to throw up the keerds. I’ve had jes’ ez 
much of this bizness ez I keer to stan’.’’ 

There was something so nearly ap- 
proaching despair in the grim old face 
(framed in as it was by the white hat and 
still whiter tent canvas) that I felt my 
heart softening in spite of myself and the 
utter folly of my cherished resentment 
stood revealed in all its darkness. 

“Look here, Sebe,” said I, with more 


feeling in my voice than I really cared 


to express. “You are worrying your- 
self more than necessary over our hard 
luck and it’s all the rankest sort of non- 
sense. I am here by my own invitation 
and must expect to take things as I find 
them. And. if this infernal spell of dry 
weather has spoiled my sport by driving 
all the game out of the range, I can see 
no reason why you should want to shoul- 
der the responsibility. Texas is a big 
State; we’ve got the whole season before 
us; and if this particular locality fails to 
pan out properly we'll simply have to 
pack up and try another.” 

“And leave the Agua Dulce?” ex- 
claimed Sebe in honest alarm. “We'll 
do nothin’ of the kind. The game’s 
here—it’s got to be here. Mebby it’s a 
bit scattered jes’ now, ‘count of dry 
weather an’ short feed; but it’ll drift 
back to the cafion before long—an’ ef it 
happens to rain the kentry’ll be alive 
with it in notime. No, siree; now I see 
you’re lookin’ at things sensible like, 
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we'll stay right here—An’, blame me, ef 
we'll even go ez fur ez the Chicos.” 


II. 


So we turned our horses again on the 
short sun-crisped grass, shouldered our 
rifles and bent our course along the 
windings of the upper cafion, where the 
herbage still retained a trace of its 
original greenness and where there were 
shallow, rock-floored basins holding a 
few gallons of the water (neither cool 
nor attractive in appearance) that dripped 
from the overhanging cliffs. For the 
first time in the memory of man the 
springs of the Agua Dulce seemed 
threatened with a total failure and the 
visible water supply was quaintly summed 
up in Sebe’s characteristic remark that 
“A four-dollar yearlin’ could lick up the 
last drap an’ then beller hisself dry fer 
more.” 

As the early morning is ever the best 
time for hunting, we had breakfasted be- 
fore dawn, and the sun was just showing 
his red disc above the eastern horizon as 
we turned our backs upon the little tent 
beneath the cedars. As it seemed to me, 
we were going afield merely to keep up 
our reputations as persistent hunters and 
without the slightest prospect or hope of 
finding game. This was our fifth day in 
the cafion; and, so far, all the honors of 
the hunt had been won by and rightfully 
belonged to the hound, Mike. Shortly 
after our arrival, and while we were mak- 
ing camp, he had routed a good-sized 
buck from its bed in the undergrowth, 
caught it as it attempted to climb to the 
plains above, and killed it fairly after a 
long fight. In the struggle, the com- 
batants rolled down the rugged slope 
nearly to our feet. But, though the 
hound suffered numberless bruises and 
was fearfully scratched by the thorny 
shrubbery, his grip on the deer’s throat 
had never relaxed. Despite the time 
that had elapsed since this achievement, 
there was still a suspicion of soreness in 
Mike’s gait and general appearance. But, 
for all that, he was the only member of 
the trio able to simulate anything ap- 
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~ "ik crept out to the verge of a jutting ledge.”’ 





proximating enthusiasm on this particular 
morning. 

“T'll leave you here,” announced Sebe 
as the first side cafion was reached. “I 
aim to hunt keerful to-day, ari’ I won't hit 
camp before dark unless I kin tote in 
some meat. Hunt where you please an’ 
ez long ez you like—but don’t shoot ’less 
you strike big game.” 

I could understand the old man’s 
reason for this last word of caution. In 
the absence of larger animals Agua 
Dulce Cajion could boast of the presence 
of more rabbits—both jack and cotton- 
tails—than any other spot of earth I had 
ever been fortunate enough to visit. 
They were everywhere, hopping in the 
‘shadow of every bush and squatting 
closely beside every boulder; and I had 
annoyed Sebe greatly by my habit of 
using them as targets for revolver prac- 
tice. I was sportsman enough to know 
that nothing could excuse such indis- 
criminate shooting in the vicinity of our 
hunting range; but I had been feeling 
disgruntled and reckless and rather en- 
joyed arousing my companion’s dis- 
pleasure. 

“T reckon our luck is boun’ to change 
to-day,” continued the veteran. ‘An’ 
it’ll have to be fer the better; fer it can’t 
possibly git any worse. Ef I hear you 
shootin’ I'll come to you—but you 
needn’t waste any time lookin’ fer me. 
T'll git along by myself, the bulliest kind.” 

Sebe was regaining his good humor 


but slowly at best, and his proposal that 
we should separate chimed well with my 
own feelings on the subject. I wanted 
to get away from all companionship and 
—must I confess it?—seek out some 
shady and secuded nook where I could 
spread myself out on a moss-covered 
rock and peacefully doze through the 
better part of a ‘day that promised to be 
tiresome, unremunerative and unsatisfac- 
tory. I hadn’t the slightest hope of 
discovering anything in the way of game 
larger than a jack-rabbit; but, in view of 
my already strained relations with Col- 
lins, I felt that I had better spend the 
day away from camp. Accordingly, as 
soon as I had passed from the old man’s 
vision, I dropped on the first convenient 
boulder, rolled and lighted a cigarette, 
padded my rifle stock with my hat for a 
pillow and was stretching myself back 
for a quiet smoke, when a slight noise 
caused me to glance upward—and 
squarely into the gleaming green eyes of 
a full-grown Mexican lion. He had crept 
out to the verge of a jutting ledge, directly 
above my head, and I verily believe that, 
had I been so minded, I could have 
stretched out my hand and clinched it 
in the fluffy hair on his grinning jowls. 
Whether or not I attempted anything of 
thekind, my discriminating reader can eas- 
ily guess. It is probable that the great cat 
had at first mistaken me for legitimate 
game, but if such was the case his error 
was quickly discovered. As easily and 
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quietly as possible my hand crept towards 
the revolver at my hip. But before the 
weapon could be drawn, the rustle that 
I had heard was repeated—and the ledge 
had lost its occupant. I was on my feet 
instantly, but was still to slow to secure 
a shot. A few pebbles rattled down 
through the cedars as the lion scrambled 
up the steep, but it was impossible to 
locate his position with accuracy. 


III. 


Following the occurrence of this little 
incident I found myself remarkably wide- 
awake and able to enjoy my cigarette in 
other than a recumbent position. In fact, 
I discovered that the morning was far too 
pleasant to be spent as I had proposed 
spending it, and was already turning from 
the scene of my recent encounter, when 
the shot-gun-like roar of Sebe’s 50-calibre 
repeater echoed — once— twice — down 
the sounding avenue of the side cajion 
and immediately afterwards I could hear 
the garrulous tongueing of the big red 
hound, plainly telling of fleeing game 
and a blood-stained trail. A moment’s 
attention satisfied me that the chase was 
coming in my direction and I made haste 
to retrace my steps to the point where I 
had parted from my companion. The 
distance to be traversed was about two 
hundred yards, but I stopped short half- 
way and pumped nine cartridges through 
the chamber of my Winchester. Twelve 
or fifteen deer had comecrowding through 
the narrow gateway between the cliffs, 
and I had fired my first and second shots 
into “the brown,” following them up with 
others as fast as I could work the lever, 
but selecting individual animals. The 
result of this fusillade was such as can 
usually be expected when one selfishly 
attempts to “hog” everything in sight. 
One deer fell dead—I think it was the 
smallest of the band—and another turned 
a complete summersault, struggled up 
again and limped painfully away on three 
legs. Seven of those nine shots had proved 
the wildest sort of misses. The hound 
had been crowding the game closely and 
was the first to reach the fallen doe, but 
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the chase had brought back the old, half- 
forgotten pain to his sore muscles and 
cracked ribs and he was content to sur- 
render his hold on the shapely throat and 
seek the temporary relief afforded by 
immersion in the nearest water -hole, 
However, he was ready to follow when, 
after my deer had been disembowelled 
and suspended from a convenient sand 
oak, I once more resumed my rifle and 
started in search of Collins. And the 
events of the next few minutes furnished 
proof that Mike was still the equal of 
many dozen dead dogs and both willing 
and able to play an active part in the event 
of a serious emergency. 

The sub-cafion through which we were 
now making our way was remarkably 
narrow, considering its great depth, and 
so tortuous in its windings that it was 
practically impossible to find a straight- 
away stretch a dozen rods in extent. 
The going was fearfully rough; for there 
were “drifts” of boulders to climb and 
fallen trees to surmount and in many 
places tangles of prickly pear and thorny 
shrubs closed in from either side so thickly 
as to offer an almost impassable barrier. 
Through one of these thickets I was 
progressing as rapidly as avoidance of 
the innumerable thorns would permit— 
when, without warning, the hound passed 
me with a sudden rush and instantly 
disappeared around an angle of the cliff. 
With a quickness of hearing that I could 
not equal, Mike had distinguished the 
sound of a struggle in progress, or, possi- 
bly, he had caught the scent of dangerous 
game at hand, and his native fondness 
for a “tussle” caused a temporary for- 
getfulness of his disabilities. Atall events, 
when I caught sight of him again a mo- 
ment later, he was in the thick of as 
lively a fight as I ever hope to witness. 

In the middle of a cloud of flying sand 
individual objects are not easily distin- 
guished; but a first glance told me vol- 
umes. Mike’s red coat seemed upper- 
most in the flurry, but beneath him I 
could see flashes of grey and yellowish 


- hair in varying shades and an occasional 


gleam of blue that could be nothing else 
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than Sebe Collin’s flannel shirt. In a 
melée of this description fire-arms were 
plainly of little use, but, nevertheless, it 
was evident that “something had to be 
did,” and that quickly. Knife in hand, 
I threw myself upon the struggling 
. group, struck two or three rapid blows 
where there seemed a possibility of doing 
so with safety to my friend; and then 
my grasp closed on a sinewy wrist and I 
pulled Sebe bodily from his perilous 
position. He was breathless from his 
terrible exertions and covered with blood. 
But it required all my strength to prevent 
his returning to the fray. 

“Mike!” he gasped hoarsely. 
him out’n there.” 

But Mike was fully able to take care 
of himself. As I turned to his aid with 
drawn revolver, I saw him slowly retro- 
grading from the dust cloud and could 
hear fierce, choked growling that told of 
relentless fangs clenched in yielding flesh. 
The battle was over. Doubled across 
the body of a yearling buck lay the lithe, 
muscular form of a Mexican lion— 
undoubtedly the very same that I had 
so recently encountered—its tawny hide 
gashed and seamed with numberless knife 
wounds and its last breath sped by the 
throttling grasp of Mike’s cruel jaws. 
Sebe’s last knife thrust had found a vital 
spot; my own weapon had been wrenched 
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from my hand, but I recovered it quickly 
and covertly. (It was buried to the hilt 
in the shoulder of the dead deer!) Col- 
lins had fared hardly in the struggle and 
was crouched at the base of a boulder 
nursing his numerous wounds. 

“I’m chawed all over an’ scratched 
inter shoestrings,” he growled. “Cussed 
ef I ever had sech a scrimmage in my life. 
One minnit I was waggin’ along with the 
deer on my back, an’ the nex’ I hit the 
groun’, ker-whack, at the bottom of the 
pile. An’ then that blame houn’ had to 
come along an’ crawl all over me. Who 
knowed a lion ever got up nerve enough 
to tackle a full-grown man? But then, 
I reckon he was half starved, an’ that 
accounts fer it. How many of them 
deer did you stop? What! only one at 
nine shots? Ain’t you jokin’?” Anda 
moment later he broke out again, loudly 
berating Fate for the mischance that had 
befallen him. “Both legs chawed slap 
off—an’ jes’ when the game is comin’ 
in by the hullsalé! Say, pardner; tote 
my Windchester, will you, while I trot 
this ven’son inter camp. We've lost 
time enough over this little ole cat, already. 
Cain’t kerry a yearlin’ deer? Me? 
Shucks! what sort of a dude do you 
take me for, anyway?” 

Fort Worth, Texas. 


LOVE. 


The Flower beheld a Star above, 
And long’d to reach its airy love; 


But long’d in vain. 


A dew-drop fell 


Into the soft and fragrant cell; 

And then the star was imaged there, 

As if it dropt from upper air, 

And, gliding down from Heaven, had come 
To find on earth a kindred home. 


Council Bluffs, Towa. 
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F THERE BE 
a reader of 
mine whose 
memory 
takes a back 
summer- 
sault at the 
familiar old 
phrase— 

q : N whose vision 

is clouded 
with the blurr of a thousand brown phan- 
toms thundering aimlessly towards the 
horizon beneath a stifling cloud of yellow 
dust; who feels again the springy bounds 
of his horse beneath him or the crisp 
rasp of the dried grass against his throat 
as he crouches in the sheltering edge of 
yon dry “wallow,” with a handful of 
cartridges ready beside him, watching the 
bunch feeding up the coulee towards him 

— it is dollars to doughnuts that he is a 

grey-haired fellow with a “u” shaped 

wrinkle between his eyes and a crook in 
his back, with a predilection for plug 
tobacco, leather breeches and Sharps’ 
rifles. It is a thousand to one that he is 
slow and deliberate in speech and action, 
hard to provoke (but as difficult to ap- 
pease when provoked) and prone to ex- 
tremities of generosity and exaggeration, 
with a chronic penchant for comparative 
criticism and with an inordinate, all-con- 























suming and predominant thirst. For he 
is an old moss-back like myself, and the 
traits are characteristic. 

It is true there are still young men 
who have seen the sights and experienced 
the sensations above mentioned; for time 
is long, the prairie wide and the buffalo 
were hard to exterminate. But they were 
not my companions in the old days on 
the Cimmaron and Canadian, and enter 
not into my cogitations. Their very 
names are modernized now and have a 
smack of blood-raw affectation about 
them that savors of the puerility and 
emasculation of our new civilization. 
There were no Smythes and Brownes 
and D'Orsays in our camps and days— 
only Jean Robideau, Baptiste Tourtellot, 
Pierre Molyneaux, Bill Smith, [ke Brown, 
Tim Dorsey and me. And we had a 
convenient way of abbreviating that soon 
resolved these into appellations easily 
compassed in one breath. Thus, we 
called the former “ Noir” because he was 
black (and, it must be confessed, a trifle 
dirty). The second “Tees,” for reasons 
alphabetical. The third “ Moll” because 
he was a confirmed misogynist—having 
had six different wives to my certain 
knowledge (chiefly squaws); and the 
others were “ Puke,” “ Tex,” “Mick” and 
“Cap”—for various reasons, 

The story of our agglomeration is a 
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curious one but would take too long in 
the telling. Suffice it to say that the 
first three were French Canadian voya- 
geurs—professional trappers; the fourth 
a Missouri bullwhacker who had lost his 
team in an Indian fight; the fifth a fugi- 
tive from over the Rio Grande; the sixth 
—an Irishman! and the seventh a dis- 
mounted cavalryman with an expired 
commission, a troublesome iung and a 
taste for border country and field sports. 

That game and fur were plentiful goes 
without saying. The Indians hadn’t got 
out yet and white men hadn't hardly got 
in. Asa copper-colored Mexican told 
me one day: “Me an’ mine wife John 
[a squaw] iss t’e on’y wife mans on te 
crick !” 

Buffalo and antelope were everywhere, 
of course. But what interested me most 
were the great numbers of elk and bear 
that we constantly encountered. Deer 
were plentiful in the bottoms (which were 
also alive with turkeys). We found four 
varieties of grouse; although I never saw 
a quail nor that rarer bird, the bustard— 
though the Indians claimed to have 
killed a number of the latter some years 
before. That bear and elk are now never 
found in the open plains country, is an 
interesting evidence of how completely 


game animals may change not only their 


habitat but their life habits and charac- 
teristics as well. Then they were com- 
paratively fearless of man and their alarm, 
when disturbed, was but of short duration. 
I have killed five elk out of a bunch and 
the remainder ran less than a half mile, 
when they stopped and resumed feeding. 

One day I found three full-grown cin- 
namons digging roots in a boggy bit of 
prairie, and, stalking to within twenty 
rods, I killed them all within an area of 
less than a half acre. Hidden as I was 
in the deep grass on the edge of an old 
unused buffalo wallow, the smoke from 
my 40-90 Sharps’ was dissipated by a 
stiffish breeze blowing from their direc- 
tion and the report did not seem to dis- 
turb them in the least. I fortunately had 
a muzzle rest on an old bull skull and 
the telescope sight gave them no show 
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at all. The first was brained neatly—the 
ball going in just under the ear and de- 
flecting slightly upwards. The second 
was within ten yards of the first and 
stood stupidly staring at its fallen com- 
panion until I got another hull in, when 
(as he was facing me) I had to take the 
throat and succeeded in unhooking his 
neck at the second joint of the vertebra. 
The third (a big old boar with a grizzled 
roach mane) saw me as I threw the lever 
down and actually craned his neck high 
up to see what I was. The skull had 
crumbled down at my second shot; so I 
rose to my knee and took a long, deliber- 
ate aim at his forehead—a foolish trick 
I have never repeated—and when I fired 
he spun around like a top—clawing at 
his head like a crazy man and squealing 
like a pig in his rage and terror. I got 
another hull in immediately and knocked 
him down with a hole through both 
shoulders. But he managed to get up 


again and again—only to be knocked 
down, until, at the fifth shot, he lay still. 
My nerves had become 


It was time! 
completely unstrung and if he had 
charged I would have been at his mercy. 
This, however, he never attempted, and 
I know of but two instances, on the plains, 
where these animals have charged. Both 
were by badly wounded animals and in 
one instance resulted fatally. In the 
timber I have been repeatedly charged 
by infuriated bears and have one’s sign 
manual on head and arm now. I want 
to go on record as saying that a dying 
bear can discount a pile-driver when it 
comes to “hitting a lick!” 

We had a little adventure in connection 
with these bears which may not be out 
of place to relate. On my return to camp, 
about three miles distant, I found Mick 
in solitary possession—holding down a 
buffalo skull and smoking a short black 
pipe. He put the mules to our democrat 
wagon at my request and we drove over 
to the bog, foolishly leaving camp un- 
guarded. As luck would have it, how- 
ever, the Texan got in ten minutes after 
we left and no evil resulted. 

Mick was no hunter. His business 
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was to drive and cock and I am free to 
say that a better mule skinner and a 
worse biscuit butcher were never rolled 
up together in one hide. His whip cut 
like a bullet-—which was imperative 
occasionally—and his bread lay like 
round shot (which was at all times un- 
necessary); so that, everything con- 
sidered, he struck a pretty fair average. 
He could shoot after a fashion and was 
never without his gun—a Spencer car- 
bine, of which he held an exalted opinion. 
“It’s a darlin’ for Indians!” he would 
say. “An’ if I ever hit one, begorra I'll 
shmash him!” 

We skinned the bears and were just 
about unhobbling the mules—a precau- 
tion we had taken to keep them from 
bolting at the bear scent—when Mick 
grabbed my arm with an oath of excite- 
ment: “ Howly Virgin! Cap,look thar!!” 

Out on the prairie, between us and 
camp, was a long string of mounted 
horsemen whose naked bodies and float- 
ing hair all too plainly betrayed their 
identity. They were about a short mile 


away and were coming furiously forward. 
A man thinks quickly in extremity and 
I knew the wallow was our only hope. 


“Cut the hobbles. Quick!” I shouted 
and we lashed the mules into a gallop. 
The wallow was about six feet deep by 
thirty or more in diameter, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it we were safely 
under cover. ‘Blindfold the mules and 
throw them if you can, and I'll try and 
stand them off.” And I jumped pur- 
posely in full sight and levelled my rifle 
at the nearest Indian—now about six 
hundred yards away. To an onlooker 
from a safe coigne of vantage it would 
have been a ludicrous sight to see the 
way those fellows disappeared behind 
their horses and scattered like blackbirds. 
But it didn’t look half so funny to me. 
They split up in two parts, passing the 
wallow on either side at about a thousand 
yards’ distance, and re-united on the 
other side where they stopped for a 
palaver. In the meantime Mick was 
struggling with the mules and I went to 
his assistance. We soon had them 
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thrown and tied and I breathed easier. 

The Indians had spread out in fan 
shape now and I mechanically counted 
them. There were fourteen of them and 
Mick gave a groan when I said, “ Seven 
apiece!” His face was as white as chalk 
and his knees knocked under him, but it 
was not from cowardice. The man had 
never been in a fight before—at least of 
this kind—and it was pure fright. He 
got his rifle readily enough and took up 
his position without a word. They swept 
around us, yelling and howling like 
demons, but I warned Mick not to fire 
unless they came directly towards the 
wallow. I saw that the majority were 
armed only with bows and I picked one 
big fellow with a gun as my especial 
meat. For twenty minutes they tried to 
draw our fire but not succeeding they 
again withdrew a short distance and held 
another consultation. 

“They'll come straight in this time, 
Mick! Wait until you’re sure of your 
aim—then empty your gun as fast as 
possible.” 

The Irishman set his teeth and gripped 
his gun anew. The Spencer wabbled 
and shook in his trembling hands and he 
apostrophized it with a savage curse: 
“Howld still! ye thrimblin’ 

! Howld still!” 

I was sure of him now. I could have 
howled with delight, but just then the 
big devil on the pinto horse emptied his 
gun at us, and I saw the ball knock up 
a little spurt of dust a hundred feet in 
front. He was not over four hundred 
yards away and I held at his horse’s nose 
—and touched the trigger. He threw 
himself behind the pony as I fired and 
the animal leaped straight up in the air; 
then came down on his neck with a thud 
that we plainly heard above the rattle of 
the hoofs. Before I could re-load again 
two others swept down upon him and 
snatching him up between them dashed 
out of range. Just then I heard the 
thunder of the Spencer and turned to see 
a pony kicking viciously at something 
dragging in the grass. The Spencer 
roared again—and down went the pony. 
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I saw something 
gliding like a 
snake through the 
tall grass and 
took a shot at it. 
Instantly an In- 
dian with one arm 
dangling help- 
lessly by his side 
broke cover and 
dashed away, fol- 
lowed by a storm 
of bullets from 
Mick’s Spencer 
which only served 
to increase his 
speed. I wrestled 
with a tight shell 
for three minutes 
and before we 
could re-load 
again there wasn’t 
an Indian within 
halfa mile. That first long range shot had 
settled the business and the magic of 
Mick’s repeater was too much for them. 
Their acquaintance with fire-arms was 
limited to the muzzle-loader and short 
range and our rapid fire puzzled them. 
They hovered about for a half hour, when 
suddenly we saw them turn and dash 
away at full speed. Then we heard the 
ringing cheer of our friends as they rode 
up to our rescue, having heard the rapid 
firing and divining the cause. I was glad 
to see them and said so emphatically but 
Mick, having gotten over his fright, rose 
to the occasion. “ Fhwy the divil couldn’t 
ye have stayed back tin minutes more. 
They were just going to shwoop ag’in 
and I’d hev made it a baker’s dozen, so 
I would! One fer iv'ry catridge, begorra!” 
and he actually insisted that he had killed 
six Indians and a horse with his wonder- 
ful gun, while he magnified my score 
into two chiefs and a pony. (That he 
had killed the horse was beyond all 
doubt, for it lay there, and I think he 
broke the rider’s arm). 

We took a look at the dead animals 
and Mick's faith in the “ smashing” power 


‘* The scattered bones of a vanished race.’’ 


of his gun was vindicated. The mustang 
had a hole through his vitals into which 
you could thrust your clenched fist; 
while the one I killed had a small orifice 
just behind the shoulder. Old Pierre 
looked earnestly at the location of the 
latter and nodded convincingly when I 
picked up the muzzle-loading rifle from 
the trampled grass. 

“He trow hisself so! 
leaf hes gon? Vraila! 

“Dead!” said Mick. ‘‘Coorse he's 
dead! Divil a doubt av it—and if the 
Captain had only had a gun loike mine 
we'd a-kilt the hull batch. Bad cess to 
them!” 

That was the only Indian fight we had 
that season. The next spring we parted 
company and I never saw Tex or Puke 
again. Baptiste and Jean were working 
for the Hudson Bay Company the last I 
heard of them and the Brulé Sioux took 
Pierre’s hair in ’76. Tim Dorsey is run- 
ning a saloon—and his ward as well—in 
San Francisco; and the old Spencer that 
he “kilt sixteen Injuns and five horses 
wid, begorra!”’ hangs over his bar and is 
the admiration of all his constituency. 


Not? An’ he 
he ees det!” 
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The long muzzle-loader hangs side by 
side with my worn-out old Sharps which 
has been robbed of the telescope (which 
now graces a gun in the hands of a 
Klamath hunter). May it do the Siwash 
as much service as it did me! Ah! the 
memory of those good old days. My 
palate still titillates with the ambrosia of 
bygone marrowguts and juicy tongues; 
of roasted shin bones and succulent calf 
humps, and the flavor lingers the longer 
for the knowledge that I shall never taste 
them again. Even the buffalo chips are 
gone and the Kansas Jayhawker burns 
corn and sunflowers instead and garners 
a meagre harvest from the scattered bones 
of a vanished race. 

The Sharps’ rifle did the cruel work. 
I have known skin butchers to kill fifty 
bison in a day with the 40-90. And 
once, when hunting meat for an army 
post, I loaded four six-mule teams in a 
week. 

With one partner I filled a box car 
with heads and hides for the St. Joe 
market, and I grovel in the merciless 
retribution that has overtaken me. I am 


glad that I “skinned” but one season. 
I have never violated the law of decency 
since. Of one thing I am glad: I never 
let a wounded animal escape, knowingly, 
and I killed only for my necessities— 
pecuniary and physical. 


SOME CORRECTIONS. 


I wish to correct a mistake in regard 
to the buffalo. I read in an English 
sporting journal of the “awe-inspiring 
bellowing of the buffalo bulls.” In an 
experience of nearly ten years on the 
buffalo range I have observed them under 
all circumstances and influences and I 
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wish to state that I have NEVER heard a 
buffalo bellow or even make a louder 
noise than a sort of grunting snort. 
Another thing. There never was a decent 
buffalo robe taken from off a bull’s carcass. 
The hinder parts are nearly always desti- 
tute of pelage—seldom even showing an 
apology of hair. The robes are all cow 
hides. Outside of his necessity for pur- 
poses of propagation, the uses to which 
an old bull could be put were problemati- 
cal. He was robeless; useless as food; 
and (with his exaggeration of head and 
shoulders—mud-crusted and burr- 
tangled—and his altogether inadequate 
apology for a tail) was far, very far from 
ornamental. A paradoxical combination 
of courageous stupidity and imbecile 
timidity, he would stand front-up to a 
pack of ravenous wolves or flee in terror 
from a hare startling from her form. 
And yet he was a fitting type of his en- 
vironment—harsh, rugged and immense, 
yielding stubbornly and slowly before 
the deadly advance of the cruel malevo- 
lence of an Iron Age. But what could 
be expected of a creature who courted 
the shambles and furnished the fuel to 
cook himself with? But he broke the 
monotony of our days, put money in our 
pockets, and his carcass—properly loaded 
with strychnine—made good wolf bait. 

It is just and befitting that I, who 
killed him by hundreds, have not even a 
single head or paltry robe left in my 
possession. It is better so; for either 
would be a mute reproach to the reckless 
extravagance and wanton slaughter that 
characterized the days when I camped 
on the endless, wind-swept prairies and 
made my camp-fires of bull tallow and 
buffalo chips. 

Cortez, Colorado. 


OUR TROUT. 


In silver brook, in lilied pool, 
Beneath brown boulders jutting out, 
Where trees and tumbling rills were cool, 
Dwelt happily our trout: 


A speckled beauty for his bride, 
In orange silk and silver lawn, 
With not one care beneath the tide 
Except to love and spawn ! 


—Charles Graham Halpine. 





AN 


AUTUMN VACATION. 


By J. N. HALL, M. D. * 


ITH my friend Dr. F I took 


my vacation in the middle of 


October this year—going to Rifle (Colo- - 


rado) by train and thence northward by 
wagon. We obtained two horses that 
could be worked to the wagon, ridden or 
packed as cccasion demanded, and drove 
twenty miles to the head of Middle Rifle 
Creek. Here we left the wagon in the 
oak scrub, saddled the horses, packed 
them and climbed one of the steepest 
trails in the State to a cabin situated in a 
fine quaking-asp grove. Great was our 
rejoicing upon finding the trails well 
marked with deer tracks. Early the next 
morning we were out in different direc- 
tions, but although we saw a few deer, 
we obtained no shots; for almost all were 
does and fawns, while the two or three 
bucks we saw were too far off for effective 
shooting. A grouse arose and took 
refuge in the top of a fine spruce near by. 
He offered a chance to try the rifle, and, 
although he did not lose his head at the 
first shot, he came down gracefully soon 
afterwards. Three companions had 
meanwhile shown themselves and lost 
their heads at three successive shots. 
We were thus certain of something to 
add to the regular bacon diet of the 
unsuccessful hunter. In the afternoon, 
with the aid of the horses, we hunted 
over a great stretch of territory but saw 
nothing. Many deer tracks were found, 
but all headed westward. Stopping a 
moment to rest, a foolish grouse arose 
from the sagebrush within thirty feet. It 
would have been better for that grouse 
if he had remained hidden, for one might 
step upon one in the dull grass before 
seeing him. That night the cabin glowed 
with the great blaze in the fire-place, while 
fried grouse and buckwheat cakes filled 
the void within the two inhabitants. If 





there is anything warranted to produce a 
void in a man, it is certainly the long after- 
noon tramp through the woods after hav- 
ing been penned up in the city for a year. 
One word further. If you never tried to 
fill this void with self-rising buckwheat 
cakes, don’t forget to take some of the 
flour the next time you camp out. In 
our case it had a peculiar value; for, as 
my partner remarked, it was all the 
“buck” we had for several days; for 
deer were not forthcoming. 

During the night, which was very sharp, 
we heard deer following the trails leading 
to the westward, and in the morning we 
found the trails full of tracks pointed the 
same way. At 10 o'clock we returned 
to the cabin, satisfied that all the deer 
had left, as we had not seen a sign of 
one excepting as above stated. The cold 
weather had caused a sudden exodus. 
My partner, however, brought home a 
good string of grouse which were unus- 
ually abundant at this place. They were 
feeding exclusively upon spruce leaves 
and were in excellent order. We held 
a council of war at once and determined 
to follow the deer to their crossing of 
Pice-ance Creek. At noon we were on 
the way to the wagon and had the most 
exhilarating experience of the trip. The 
old bay horse decided that he could not 
conscientiously carry his pack further 
without an attempt to rid himself of it. 
He wore a McClellan riding saddle, to 
which we had attached breeching and 
breast strap from the harness. Then, 
after being packed, he had suffered the 
usual feeling of compression when the 
diamond hitch had pulled the two pack- 
ing cinches as tight as two good Ameri- 
can citizens could well make them (we 
having in view the steepness and rough- 
ness of the trail). 


* [Referring to this trip, in a personal letter to the writer, this talented sportsman-author says: ‘The sudden 


cold weather drove the deer just ahead of us all the way. 


I expected to get some good photographs for Sports 


AFIELD, but they have not turned out well—for I am a mere beginner in that line.—Ep.] 
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I was leading the forward horse, when 
an exclamation from my partner led me 
to look around suddenly. I saw more 
fun in the next minute than I have had 
sometimes in an evening at the theatre. 
We had had a good, fair chance to put 
the pack on properly, and it was a “show- 
down” between the horse and his packers. 
One or the other party must come out 
defeated. Old‘‘ Bay” humped up his back, 
gathered his: strength, jumped, alighted 
stiff-legged, ran a little way, groaned, 
kicked, shook his head, inwardly cursed 
the day of his birth (at least we both ¢iznk 
he did from his expression) and then 
repeated the performance. The ends of 
the packing rope flopped in the breeze 
and beat a tattoo upon the canvas cover; 
but, as the Doctor remarked, the horse 
“never touched it.’ Puffing and blow- 
ing like a politician afler a stump speech, 
he finally quieted down, content rather 

“To bear those ills he had 
Than fly to others that he knew not of.” 

To be sure, he might have tried the 

tactics we have all seen the pack mule 


adopt of running between trees or rolling 
on his pack, but the horse remembered 
doubtless that we were only amateur 
packers and did not wish to take any 


undue advantage of us. After a good 
laugh we adjusted the rear cinch a little 
differently and started on. No further 
protestations came from either horse. 
Then we struck for our new location. 
Camping late at night on the head of 
the creek, we tried the deer in the morn- 
ing, but still without success. Although 
we saw scattering does and fawns, the 
body of the emigrating herd was still in 
advance. In the afternoon we crossed 
the Meeker road and followed down the 
creek four miles, where we found several 
camps of hunters. Enquiries as to game 
brought the response that for the past 
day or two but few deer had been cross- 
ing at this point. Two old hunters who 
for many years had camped at this spot 
had obtained but one buck apiece in the 
course of four days’ vigorous hunting. 
One of them the next day rode far into 
the hills from the creek to learn the cause 
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of the scarcity. He found that, at the 
mouths of the gulches, some six miles 
to the north-east of our camp (through 
which the trails led) were camped several 
hunters who were killing everything that 
came through the region. Hence the 
deer were veering around to the right 
and crossing many miles below us. 

It is interesting to study how Nature 
directs the deer to leave the high table- 
lands with the approach of cold weather, 
and especially of snow, and follow trails 
over which they have doubtless passed 
for ages to their winter feeding grounds 
on the table between the White and 
Grand Rivers near the Utah line. Here, 
at an elevation of 4,000 feet more or less, 
they stay until the approach of warm 
weather leads them to seek the cool for- 
ests again. For generations hunters, both 
white and red, have sought the crossing 
of the creek mentioned, where, snugly 
concealed behind its banks (for at this 
season it contains little or no water) they 
have allowed the deer to approach within 
a few yards of them and then easily killed 
them. 

Neither of us was accustomed to this 
style of hunting. The chief pleasure of 
deer shooting has been, for us, in the long 
tramp through the green woods, the study 
of the habits of the various animals we 
have seen; the feeling of invigoration 
which one has in the fresh atmosphere 
of the mountains and in the exercise of 
the skill necessary to obtain a fair shot 
at the “‘antlered monarch of the waste.” 
I confess to feeling a little as I imagine 
a highwayman must feel when lying in 
the creek bottom, awaiting the approach 
of the buck. 

However, we were not very guilty; for 
the buck did not approach. Parties above 
and below us had obtained a few deer in 
the manner stated, but so few were now 
crossing that they were outnumbered by 
the hunters. Our limited time was so 
nearly at an end that we could not pursue 
our course down the creek. Does and 
fawns were present in abundance but we 
could not kill them if we had desired to. 
Secure in the knowledge of their safety, 
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apparently, they walked up to within fifty 
yards or even fifty feet of the hunters 
and then passed on up the trails on the 
further side of the creek. Once the spirits 
of the chase favored us. A buck came 
up the creek to a hill some two hundred 
yards below us and started up the steep 
incline. It seemed to be our only chance 
and we opened upon him. Realizing his 
danger, he made his course as direct as 
possible, but we cut up the dust so closely 
around him that we were encouraged to 
continue the fire. It is exceedingly hard 
to correctly estimate distance across a 
gulch upon moving game, but, when 
about to disappear, and at a distance of 
fully 300 yards, we caught him. He fell 


upon a hillside so steep that he almost 
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rolled downward by his own weight and 
was in fact pulled down to the foot of 
the hill by his feet. 

Our week was nearly spent and we 
shortly loaded our wagon for the return 
trip. On the Meeker road we saw a fine 
buck on a neighboring hillside, but he 
did not wish to be shot at and promptly 
disappeared. However, although we were 
entitled to bring home another deer, we 
had enjoyed our outing greatly and made 
no particular outcry at his escape. That 
night we reached the railroad at Rifle, 
arriving at Denver over the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad the next morning ready 
for the routine of practice again. 

Denver, Colorado. 


A KNIGHT OF THE RIFLE. 


HERE are some friends the mere mention of whose 
names conjures up to us pleasant memories. Though 
just ‘‘rising twenty-four’? Charlie Leckenby has already 
won for himself a sure place in the grand amphitheatre of 
American sporting journalism. The subject of this sketch 
is ‘‘ western born,” having first seen the light at Alda, Ne- 
braska, November 5, 1872. Nebraska in those days was a 
State that boasted buffalo, antelope and other large game; 
and, though young Leckenby only spent the first ten years 
of his life there, the hunting, fishing and trapping that was 
going on around him and the wild Western atmosphere in 
which he lived and moved made a lasting impression upon 
him and he has never since been satisfied in any other. At 
the age of ten his parents took him to Alabama; thence to 
Mississippi. In the latter State, at Columbus, young 
Leckenby entered the Indez office as ‘‘ devil’ and afterward 
continued to work at offices in the South and West until he 
had mastered the printer’s trade. Since returning to Colo- 
rado and the West, in 1888, Mr. Leckenby has been em- 
ployed in various capacities on the newspapers of Colorado, 
New Mexico and Arizona, but only at intervals. Much of 
his time has been spent hunting, fishing, bear-trapping and 
prospecting. If there is a tribe of Indians he wants to see 
or a mineral belt he wishes to investigate, he simply goes. 
He is an omnivorous reader, an observing student and, though modest, as manly mentally and morally 
as he is tall and stalwart physically. At present he is one of the firm of Weiskopf & Leckenby, 
editors of the Steamboat Springs (Colo.) Pilot—a paper that is, for push and general excellence, far in 
advance of the young region in which it is published. 

The style of his writings is clear and incisive, and (like C. F. Allen, ‘‘lan De Foe’’ and other 
good ones) he leaves ample playground for his readers’ imagination. His article entitled ‘‘ ARIZONA: 
A Land of Contrasts” (in our issue of June last) is a gem of accurate description and has won for its 
author 














CHARLES H, LECKENBY. 


“Golden opinions from all sorts of people.” 
CLAUDE KING. 





DOES THE FLYING-FISH FLY? 


My answer to the query which con- 
stitutes the above title, is: It certainly 
does—as truly as a swallow flies. 

I have been able to observe the move- 
ments of the flying-fish extensively and 
carefully during several voyages to and 
among the West Indies, and its flight is 
as perfect as that of some kinds of birds, 
and it very closely resembles the flight 
of the swallow, in that it is a skimming, 
circling flight. From various sources we 
have different theories and explanations 
regarding the flight of the flying-fish. 
The commonest explanation is that the 
flying-fish rarely leaves the water unless 
pursued by a shark or some other fish to 
which it is a prey; and that, on leaving 
the water, it does not really fly, but, in- 
stead, that it emerges from the water on 
an upward plane—its velocity, on emerg- 
ing into the air, enabling it to skim along 
for a certain distance, much on the princi- 
ple of the zroplane. Also, we are told, 
the fish is able to remain in the air only 
while its wings are wet; and this latter 
assertion is undoubtedly true. As I have 
said, the flight of the flying-fish resembles 
very closely that of the swallow, except 
that in the flight of the swallow the wings 
have more or less of a soaring movement ; 
while the flying-fish moves its “wings” 
very rapidly. Instead of the fish using 
its highly developed and greatly elon- 


They Thal 


gated pectoral fins after the manner of a 
parachute, it makes use of them as wings, 
I have observed them under every possi- 
ble condition of sea and air, in both gale 
and calm, in flocks or schools, and flying 
singly. I am sure that none that I have 
ever seen flying were pursued by shark, 
porpoise or any other fish; and I am 
thoroughly convinced that they do actu- 
ally fly. They will gyrate in the air, for 
all the world like swallows, turn, chase 
one another—the wings all the time mov- 
ing exactly like those of a bird. About 
two hundred yards is the distance given 
by many natural histories a$ the limit of 
the flight of the flying fish. I have seen 
them rise from near the bow of the 
steamer and fly in a continuous line until 
they were lost to sight in the far distance, 
They often drop upon the deck in the 
night. The flesh of the flying-fish is 
white, sweet and delicate—much resemb- 
ling that of the perch of our Northern 
fresh-water lakes. 

The flying-fish in the vicinity of the 
Barbadoes are much larger than those 
elsewhere in the West Indies or in the 
waters of the Bahamas. In the latter 
they rarely average more than seven or 
eight inches in length; while in the Bar- 
badoes they will average about eighteen 
inches in length, and form a staple article 
of food. ALLAN ERIC. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 





NATURAL 
THE BROWN THRASHER. 


This gentle and popular little fellow 
(technically known as Harporhynchus 
Rufus) is one of our regular migratory 
birds, but is not near so abundant now as 
in former years. He is an old acquaint- 
ance that I gladly welcome back each 
spring. He comes to us about the middle 
of April and remains till September, when 
he returns to his Southern home. Owing 
to his shy and retiring habits he is not 
often seen by the casual observer. The 
thrasher is a bird of the shadows and not 
often found in the open fields, seeming 
to prefer the quiet shade of thickets and 
wooded hillsides to cultivated fields and 
bright sunlight. 

The male of this species is a most 
Sweet singer, but appears to dislike an 
audience, and will make very little music 
if aware of your presence; yet if we steal 
into his haunts in the early morning, ere 
the dew has vanished from blade and 
leaf or when the shadows of evening 
twilight deepen, we may hear him strain 
his little throat in sweetest song—a suc- 
cession of “lost chords” breathed out in 
a clear, sweet voice. If you hear him 
once you will wish to hear him often. 
His music must be heard to be appre- 
ciated, and when heard cannot help but 
be appreciated. In that respect he is like 
the famous English mocking-bird. 

For nesting sites they usually select 
bramble patches, brush piles or black- 
berry bushes in “thin-out” woods. Their 
eggs are four or five in number, of a 
brownish-white color with:brown specks. 

The brown thrasher is a near relative 
of the hermit thrush and when first seen 
is apt to be mistaken for that bird. They 
feed on both insect and vegetable food, 
but principally insects. I have on several 
occasions found the brown thrasher, 
Wilson’s thrush and the wood-thrush 
nesting peacefully in the same brush pile; 
but this is the exception and not the rule, 
as usually they do not build in the im- 
mediate vicinity of other birds. They are 
affectionate birds and always found near 
each other. When she is “setting” he 
seldom strays beyond her wistful eyes; 
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and when she leaves the nest in search 
of food he will sometimes accompany 
her but more frequently takes her place 
on the nest and remains till she returns, 
when he immediately hops off and gives 
up the responsibilities of incubation. 
They are not gregarious, but they some- 
times form in small colonies after reach- 
iug their breeding grounds. They are 
whimsical and somewhat vain, although 
Nature has not clothed them in gay 
colors by any means. In the early morn- 
ing and just before sundown during the 
spring and summer the male will often 
select a conspicuous position, usually the 
top of some tall tree, and sing from 
fifteen to twenty minutes at a stretch and 
then fly away, only to repeat the per- 
formance farther on. He has a good 
voice and seems to know it. They are 
brimful of life and action, always in a 
hurry, and never seem otherwise than 
happy. They are sociable birds and 
quite frequently set up housekeeping near 
the habitation of man—possibly with a 
view to securing that protection from the 
depredations of larger birds which the 
presence of man and his surioundings 
afford. Unasked they give him the 
sweetest of bird music. This paper is 
all too short. But if the reader be a 
lover of birds, I have said enough to 
awaken his interest in the brown thrasher. 
If he be not—why, I am sorry; that’s 
all. Permit me to close with a quotation 
from Maurice Thompson: “Doubtless 
there is a cause, deep set in the mystery 
of Life, from which arises in accordance 
with some natural law the instinctive 
interchange of affection between man and 
the song-birds.” There is surely a mys- 
terious bond of sympathy and affection 
between man and the bird. 
Kinloch, Mo. Morris RICE. 


—~>— - 


From the editor's point of view, the 
January Sports AFIELD will be, out and 
away, the most graphically interesting 


number yet issued. Among a dozen 
other splendid articles will be a spirited 
treatise on deer hunting by Theodore S. 
Van Dyke that no follower of Nimrod 
would care to miss. 
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FRESH-WATER PEARLS. 


Information regarding pearls, both ma- 
rine and fresh-water, is at best meagre. 
Science does not furnish us any thing 
very definite as to their origin. The com- 
bined facts from the highest authorities 
leave many questions practically un- 
solved; at least so far as being published 
to the world is concerned. That there 
are pearls and pearl formations in nearly 
every species of fresh-water clam the 
world over, we do know. But why they 
form to perfection in some localities and 
not in others, is yet a matter of specula- 
tion. The tributaries of the Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi and streams in the south-eastern 
portion of the United States have pro- 
duced during the past seven years many 
thousands of pearls. During the excite- 


ment in Wisconsin and Illinois in 1889 
and ’90 many sought to make a fortune 
in their pursuit. A number, perhaps more 
shrewd, established themselves as buy- 
ers—-taking advantage of the finders’ 
ignorance as to value and buying thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth for as many hun- 


dreds. A few of the old buyers remain, 
but the modern pearl hunter is as shrewd 
and well posted as they and can market 
his pearls directly to the heavy Eastern 
dealer and save the middle-man’s profit. 

Marine pearls are not as varied in their 
tints and colors as those obtained from 
fresh waters. Their metallic sheen is 
equal if not superior, but they lack the 
bright blues, fiery coppers and deeper 
shades of violet, so common in our river 
pearls. Their relative value is about the 
same, although instances are cited where 
Oriental pearls brought less, though of 
the same weights. 

The formation of the pearl—the differ- 
ent stages through which it passes, up to 
the time of release from its beautiful 
walled prison by some lucky pearl 
hunter—is one of the wonders of Nature. 
The clam migrates as regularly as the 
seasons change. In shallow water during 
the summer months; then seeking a 
depth of from five to ten feet as the cold 
weather advances. Here it lies partly 
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dormant until the following spring, when 
growth and activity are again resumed. 
The disappointments up to the time ofa 
find (and even after the marketing ofa 
pearl) are many; as the price rarely if 
ever reaches expectations. The work is 
very uncertain and many drop it entirely. 
Another will go over the same ground, 
using more care, and find what the other 
sought and missed. It may be the first 
or last shell in a boat load, perhaps, but 
one of value in ten thousand. The gen- 
eral average is about one pearl in one 
thousand shells. 

In a few years the “rough-shelled” 
Unios (the richest pearl bearer) will have 
practically become extinct. Every sum- 
mer the pearl hunters—singly or in 
parties of from three to five—work all of 
the principal rivers, opening tons of shells, 
As the average life of the pearl-bearing 
clam (for it is of these we now speak) is 
from twelve to fifteen years and com- 
paratively slow of growth, it is evident 
their day of extinction is not far distant. 
During the past five years the writer 
alone is responsible for the death of from 
350,000 to 400,000 mussels and other 
hunters will perhaps average as many. 

The Cedar River (in Iowa) will in the 
near future become as noted for its pearls 
as the Cumberland River of Tennessee, 
the Miami in Ohio or the Sugar River in 
Wisconsin—the last-named stream alone 
having marketed over 100,000 dollars 
worth from 1889 to 1893. 

The Cedar River, Iowa (or rather that 
section of it flowing through Floyd and 
Chickasaw Counties) has yielded about 
three hundred pearls,-varying from one- 
eighth to one-half inch in diameter or 
from two to eighteen grains in weight. 
One collector in particular has a necklace 
of sixty pearls that weighs 21134 grains 
—the two largest (button shape) weighing 
24% grains. They are of a ruby wine 
color and of matchless lustre. In a future 
article I shall endeavor to give a number 
of facts not generally known, save to the 
pearl-hunters themselves. 

VANE SIMMONDS. 

Charles City, Towa. 
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Tame Caribou Runs Wild. 


The difficuty of thoroughly taming or 
domesticating any of the various species 
of the deer family is clearly shown by 
the following incident, recorded in a New 
York daily quite recently : 

Acaribou belonging to William Miller, a Williamsburgh 
builder, which, ‘since its capture in Canada eighteen 
months ago, has been kept in Brooklyn, gored Fred Lan- 


zer yesterday afternoon in the left groin and abdomen, 
The arimal is about four years old. It has large antlers 
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that the antlers had penetrated Lanzer’s body to a depth 
of at least three inches, and he pronounced the wounds 
dangerous. 

The animal was lassoed, but it broke loose, and for 
fully ten miuutes there was an exciting time in capturing 
it a second time. 

z a 


Sportsmen everywhere—and frontier 
people, Army folks and the like especially 
—will be interested in reading (in our 
January issue) Will Cave’s graphic recital 
of hunting episodes in the life of “Old 








FRESH-WATER PEARLS.—Fishing for Pearls in Minnesota. 


Amateur Photograph by Geo. W. Biiss, Austin, Minn. 





with six prongs in each. Miller and party of friends 
caught the animal after it had been slightly wounded. 
It was taken to Brooklyn, and grew tame in the lumber 
yard. , 
Lanzer usually fed it. He lives in a house adjoining 
the yard. Atcertain seasons of the year the animal be- 
comes savage, Lately it has been very vicious, but Lan- 
zer paid little attention to its hostility. He went into the 
yard yesterday afternoon td feed it. As he approached to 
pet it the caribou lowered its head and rushed at him. 
Before he could jump aside the sharp prongs of the ant- 
lers entered his body and he fell. 
Lanzer was carried to his home. 
fusely from his wounds, 


He was bleeding pro- 
Dr, James F. Kirk discovered 





Jerry,” who is no doubt the most famous 
of all Montana’s big-game hunters. 


<i = 


WaGon WHEEL Gap, Colorado, is not 
usually looked upon as a drawing spot 
for hunters; yet elk and deer are very 
numerous in that vicinity this winter and 
reports reach Sports AFIELD of some 
fine work done in big game with com- 
paratively little effort. 





“ There is certainly 
of mind.”—WasHINGTON IRVING. 





thing in 


that tends to produce a gentleness 0) spirit and a pure serenity 





A POET OF THE SWAMPS. 


Up on the Bayou Bartholomew—a 
deep, sluggish stream which flows for 
more than 200 miles through the forests 
of Arkansaw and Louisiana—lives a 
quaint old character named Bassett, but 
locally known as “Shakespeare,” from 
his habit of putting in verse the results 
of a life-long experience as a fisherman. 
I have known “Shake” a long time. 
We have fished from the same boat, 
drank from the same coffee tin, slept on 
the same blanket, and, quite as a matter 
of course, I have memorized some few of 
his rythmical precepts, and frequently 
catch myself repeating them when my 
thoughts chance to drift to matters of 
the rod and reel. 

Of the worthy Bassett it might be 
truthfully said that he lives to fish and 
fishes to live. He is wrapped up body 
and soul in his chosen sport, and, had he 
been born in a higher grade of life, his 
ardor as an amateur would have equalled 
that of Walton, the gentle Father and 
Patron of the Craft. But cruel circum- 
stance has immured poor Shake. in the 
lowest depths of professionalism, blunted 
the finer sensibilities that enter into the 
make-up of a gentleman-angler, and 
forced him to make that a bread-winning 
business which would otherwise have 
been merely his best-loved recreation. 
In the prosaical struggle for a livelihood 
he has exchanged sentiment for philoso- 
phy and learned to take the world as it 


comes, and has adopted as his motto the 
following verse—which he claims as his 
own in spite of the bare-faced plagiarism 
in the first line: 
* All is fish that comes to my net, 
Or hangs my hooks in their gills; 
An’ the more they weigh the more I get 

In chink and greenback bills.” 

The old man is a close observer of 
the signs and tokens given by Nature to 
cheer the hearts of winter-wearied ang- 
lers, and one of his favorite verses runs 
as follows: 

‘When the dogwood buds are swellin’ 
An’ the wild-plum blooms are white, 
Then the turkeys go to gobblin’ 
An’ the trout begin to bite.” 

The “trout” referred to are, of course, 
big-mouth black bass.—The name given 
the species by Bassett being the one in 
common use throughout the South. 
According to Bassett— 


“When other baits for trout all fail 
Jes’ bait your hook with a crawfish tail.” 


The foregoing is good advice—especially 
in the early spring months—as all anglers 


of experience will testify. Again:— 


* Little waspses make good bait 
For red-eye, pearch an’ bream. 
But a Betty-bug will ketch the eye 

Of the biggest trout in the stream.’’— 
A statement which should be taken with 
a grain of salt. In my juvenile days I 
have frequently ransacked the roofs of 
cribs and stables, and risked the danger 
of countless stings, to secure immature 
‘‘waspses’’ for “ pearch” bait, and I have 
invariably found them perfection in their 
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way, though rather too tender to stay 
well on the hook. 

The Betty-bug is the grub of a species 
of black beetle found underneath decayed 
oak logs throughout the Southern States, 
and which can doubtless be properly 
named and classified by some of the 
better-informed readers of this magazine. 
I consider Betty-bugs preferable to the 
wasp larve as bait for all members of 
the perch family, but have never found 
them especially attractive for trout, al- 
though the smaller fish will occasionally 
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Our Fish Trap Photo. 


Our thanks are due Dr. L. Michael 
of Ferndale, California, for this typical 
view—which he elucidates as follows: 


‘*In your September number you ask (among 
other things) for a photo of a pole fish trap; and so 
I send you this. It shows an old Indian in the act 
of constructing one on the Trinity River in the 
Hoopa Indian Reservation in Humboldt County, 
California. This is a snap shot and caught him 
unawares. I hope you can use same. I get 
Sports AFIELD regularly through our local news 
agent and appreciate it very much. Send me a 
bundle of sample copies and I will put them 
where they will do you good.”’ 


Indian at work on Pole Fish Trap. 





strike at a “ Betty,” as they will at almost 
anything in the way of bait. To avoid 
tiresome prolixity, I will conclude by 
appending another of Shakespeare’s 
highly original efforts: 
“The croppie an’ the gasper-gou 
Bite best when the day is young. 


But the biggest trout that was ever pulled out 
In the afternoon was ‘hung’ !”’ 


“And if you want to catch a ten-pound cat 
(To the best of my belief), 
You should pick a'night when the moon shines 
bright 
An’ bait your hook with beef!” 


Bert MELDRUM. 
Meldrum's Bayou, Louisiana. 


Mr. CLEVELAND (not the President, but 
one of the leading hardware dealers of 
Denver) with two friends recently caught 
30 pounds of trout in the Platte Cajion 
along the South Park Road, and all in a 
few hours. It is only recently that the 
Platte has offered any inducements to 
fishermen, but the vigorous advertising 
of Mr. Trumbull, receiver of the line, has 
been backed up by stocking the stream, 
until any good angler—conditions being 
normal—can get all he ought to have in 
the way of trout. To fish in the Platte 
Cafion one should bait the fly hooks with 
worms and sometimes a shot sinker is 
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useful. The managers of the South Park 
have the thanks of hundreds of fishermen 
who are able to enjoy a day of sport at 
small expense. 


IOWA ITEMS, 





Midway between this place [Charles 
City] and Floyd (six miles distant), on 
the Cedar River, is what was once known 
as “Southard’s Mill,” long since torn 
down. The dam that crosses the stream 
at this point is nothing more than a score 
or more of time-worn, water-soaked logs, 
held in place by drifting sands and thick 
growths of willows. Just below this old 
structure is a deep whirlpool and it is 
here that many fine fish have been taken, 
though each succeeding year their num- 
bers grow less—like all favorite resorts 
in a well settled country. Week before 
last, along the south-eastern bank, 40 
rods above the dam, Doctor Brackett 
secured 5 wall-eyed pike weighing 1834 
pounds; landing the lot in 35 minutes. 
Another lucky fisherman, a few days 
before, made a catch of 23 black bass 
(weight 31 pounds) from a boat in this 
same bend with live bait. This particular 
stretch of water furnishes good sport 
trolling from boats or with casting-rod 
from off its rocky shores. 

*x ’ * 

The recent fall of snow (some four or 
five inches the past day or two) has 
caused numbers of our local sports to 
make ready for their first rabbit hunt. 
A party of five made a trip south of town 
to what is known as the “ Big Woods” 
—a piece of timber covering 1,200 acres. 
Their complete bag consisted of 55 cot- 
ton-tails and 23 quail—these birds being 
more plentiful here this winter than at 
any season in the past ten years. 

VANE SIMMONDS. 

Charles City, Towa. 


THE natives of the backwoods districts 
still evince a distaste for fly casting, but 
not because of a sentimental dislike of 
new methods. When it comes to “dyna- 
mitin’ fer suckers” they are fully abreast 
of the procession. 
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"TWAS IN LA VACA BAY. 


Our party, for several days outing at 
and near the mouth of La Vaca River, 
was composed of Prof. James F. Lips- 
comb, principal Central High School, 
Waco, George Price and the writer with 
his wife and baby. Capt. Herman War- 
rach was at the helm directing the sail- 
ings and pointing out promising fishing 
and hunting grounds. We left the wharf 
at Port La Vaca August 18, and, after a 
pleasant sail of less than two hours landed 
at the Taylor wharf in Swan Lake Suffi- 
cient fish for supper was soon caught, 
and, ere the sun had paled in the West, 
a very palatable supper was prepared for 
a hungry crowd. There were plenty of 
crabs, but, as it was the dark of the moon, 
they were too poor to be toothsome. A 
delightful night’s rest was had at wharf, 
with the starlit dome for a canopy. 

The whole face of the country around 
the mouth of the La Vaca River is a low 
level marshy region; suitably adapted to 
hunting migratory birds in winter time 
and fishing in the warm weather. Some 
five miles from the mouth of the river 
there is an abundance of low timber (a 
short distance back from the banks of the 
river) in which there is a good supply of 
deer, turkeys and wild hogs, as well as 
numerous small quadrupedsand birds. It 
isthe natural homeof mosquitoes,although 
we were not at all annoyed bythem. The 
water was very deep in places and very 
shallow in others, but the bottom was of 
soft mud nearly everywhere. With the 
outgoing tide the water was perfectly 
fresh but with the incoming tide it was 
brackish and then fishing was good. 

While throwing the cast-net for fish 
bait and shrimp in the mouth of Swan 
Lake, the net was thrown over a small 
sawfish. The fish was three feet, six 
inches long and the saw was twelve inches 
long. His saw became entangled in the 
meshes of the net and after a few lively 
flounces he quietly permitted himself to 
be drawn ashore. The sawfish is almost 
a duplicate of the shark, except in color 
and the shape of his head. The saw 
makes a very dangerous weapon but it is 
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used by its owner solely for purposes of 
defence. 

Sailing with a light fair wind and aided 
by the incoming tide the next morning 
we soon reached the mouth of the bayou, 
which leads into Red Fish Lake, where 
we pitched our tent for the next thirty- 
six hours. Fish, crabs and shrimp were 
there. 

There we found an excellent salt flat 
whereon camping was very pleasant. 
There was usually plenty of breeze and 
while the water furnished good fishing 
the timber around was an ideal hunting 
place. Our shrimp and fish had to be 
caught on the turn of the tide (which 
event occurred twice a day); but the 
hunting was good at any time except 
for an hour or two about noon. 

Early in the morning and late in the 
evening the surface of the river was dot- 
ted with alligator heads. These heads 
furnished excellent rifle practice; but the 
long range and the small amount of head 
above water rendered the mortality sur- 
prisingly light. We enjoyed the practice 
very much but only one alligator, eight 
feet long, was secured. The writer was 
very much elated over killing that one as 
it was: his first. He has the pelt and 
treasures it as a souvenir of the trip. 

Leaving that place after supper the 
next day, we floated down with the tide 
to the mouth of the river and anchored 
in mid-stream to spend Wednesday night. 
The channel was circuitous and our cap- 
tain did not care to undertake its passage 
inthe night. Thursday’s rising sun found 
us abundantly supplied with fish and other 
delicacies from the deep. After breakfast 
we Sailed over to Chicken Reef and spent 
the hot portion of the day in camp there. 
Late in the evening we sailed over to Port 
La Vaca (five miles away) and thus ended 
our outing. H. M. Brown. 

Port La Vaca, Texas. 





WHILE the “crop” of anglers for ’96 
was probably as large as that of any pre- 
ceding year, the “biggest fish” stories 
somehow show a marked decrease in 


size. Another proof that the world is 
growing better. 
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A WEERK’S CRUISE ON THE PACIFIC. 


We started on August 22 of last year, 
seven of us—all “land duffers "—with a 
captain, a cook and the pilot-boat Lizzze 
Belle W., from San Pedro Harbor (lately 
made so famous by the great Southern 
California harbor fight in Congress). It 
was one of those beautiful bright morn- 
ings for which this country is so famous. 
Our genial friend Robert had brought 
boxes, barrels and sacks of good things; 
for to him had been entrusted the respon- 
sibility of provisioning the party. 

After putting luggage of every descrip- 
tion on board and waiting a short time 
for a breeze, we finally got under way a 
little after 11 o'clock. The wind was 
westerly and in a short time we found 
ourselves out of the harbor and past 
Dead Man’s Island, sailing merrily along 
headed for the Isthmus on the west end 
of Catalina Island, where we arrived late 
in the afternoon. 

The sail across was a delight to all on 
board and was the fulfilment of all the 
ideals of the party as to what was to be 
expected of the cruise. The dancing 
white-caps, the blue rolling swell of the 
ocean, the bright steady breeze, filling 
the sails and speeding our staunch craft 
over the waters as gracefully as a swan, 
with our port taffrail almost in the water 
—dashing the spray over the delighted 
amateur sailors—so raised the spirits of 
our jolly tars that the sonorous tones of 
the musically inclined, as they attempted 
to sing sea songs, were borne across the 
ocean to be lost in its vast expanse. 

Our first supper (consisting of deviled- 
ham sandwiches with accompaniments) 
was eaten shortly after our arrival at the 
isthmus. Being unused to the sea, we 
spent a rather restless night, but were up 
at 4 the next morning and, after first 
stowing away a good breakfast, we all 
started out— intent on 
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It was another beautiful morning and 
after a short walk across the isthmus, 
passing the Government barracks, we 
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were soon at the harbor where the Rodert 
and Minnie delivered the contraband 
cargo of arms and ammunition to the 
Jtata, bound for Chile. , 

Having secured the services of three 
boats for 5 a. m. the night before, we 
found them in waiting with a fisherman 
as guide. It might be well to state in 
this connection that these fishermen seem 
to have established themselves at this 
peint of the globe for the purpose of 
pulling the legs of pleasure-seekers. 
They pursue this avocation so assidu- 
ously that they certainly have little time 
to devote to any other pursuit. They 
have a stereotyped argument which they 
advance in support of their exhorbitant 
charges. It is that they can make three 
times as much by fishing themselves; 
but when we offered them our fish as 
part pay, it was not fish they wanted but 
“de mon.” We soon “savied the’ Da- 
goes” and were off. At the proper time 
we dropped anchor and threw out great 
quantities of sardines to call the fish 
about. Then the fun commenced. The 


shining beauties—darkly green and 
speckled with black—were whisked into 
the boats and with a jerk would come 
unhooked without handling; then the 
lines would be thrown back into the 
water, only to have the hooks immedi- 


ately taken again. With two lines (one 
tied to each leg) it was impossible to take 
them in and throw out without being 
pulled on from the opposite side. The 
shouts of the boys and the flopping of 
the fish as they were thrown into the 
bottoms of the boats, was an experience 
as novel as it was delightful. The sport 
lasted for an hour and then, all at once, 
the school left; but we were nearly ex- 
hausted and our hands very sore from 
the fierce sawing of the lines. We also 
succeeded in landing two large yellow- 
tail. That was hard work—requiring 
the united effort of all hands. They were 
about 40 inches long and must have 
weighed nearly 20 pounds each. They 
are game to the last gasp and exceed- 
ingly hard to land. After that day’s fish 
was over we were a sorry looking sight— 
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being spattered from head to foot with 
slime and blood and looking as disrepu- 
table as could well be imagined. Future 
fishermen, remember: No clothes are too 
old to wear on such occasions. Our 
catch footed up a grand total of 351 fish, 
averaging 2 pounds each. Thus, at a 
conservative estimate, we had over 700 
pounds. 


OUR TRIP TO AVALON. 


Upon our return to the boat we at once 
set out for Avalon, the only settlement or 
summer resort on the island. With sails 
up and under the lea of the island, we 
soon found that it takes wind to runa 
sail-boat. We spent most of the after- 
noon drifting, with an occasional puff to 
start us along, and in the evening dropped 
anchor. 

The little city was picturesque indeed, 
as it nestled down in its quiet nook with 
high hills completely encircling it. On 
this trip we found that the usual questions 
of land sharks were out of place. “How 
long will it take us to reach our destina- 
tion?” The wind alone could answer. 
We could not run on schedule time. 
Now for two nights and one day we 
made ourselves at home with the ladies, 
dancing, bathing or strolling. On Sun- 
day morning we started out again. After 
sailing two days, we found we could not 
get anywhere—especially in the eye of 
the wind which blew down-coast all the 
time. So we put into the isthmus again 
and went for 


A GOAT HUNT. 


Long years ago sheep herders used to 
have a few goats with every flock of 
sheep. These have strayed away and by 
fast breeding and not seeing man have 
become wild and are now considered 
game. We were told that some could be 
found about four miles back; so off we 
started and, after a long, tiresome tramp 
over rough and steep hills, we sighted a 
‘‘watch” about 300 yards off. By mak- 
ing a flank movement we were able to 
get within 150 yards of him, when we 
observed his flock quietly feeding in the 
valley below. As one of the boys said 
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afterwards: “Then I commenced to 
pump my Marlin. It was soon empty 
—but no goats.” We followed them up, 
however, using great caution, and finally 
had two down. 

The last day on shipboard, after break- 
fast, three of us started out for a fish in 
the bay. We agreed to be back at II 
for the start home. The fishermen had 
such sport that they did not return and 
at I p. m.a rescuing party was started 
out. They met us just landing with eight 
fine yellow-tail, a large quantity of rock 
bass and half a boatload of mackerel. 
These latter had been cleaned, but it was 
all five of us could do to carry them on 
strings and poles across our shoulders. 
The boys were suspicious of how we 
caught the fish but we had them and lots 
of sport pulling them in, too. One string 
of about 150 pounds was dropped in 
transfer from the little skiff to our yacht 
—the boys consoling us with 

“Down went McGinty to the bottom of the sea!” 


which, after careful thought, we con- 
sidered appropriate, especially the ‘he 
hasn't come up yet” part—for we never 
got them out. After a pleasant sail of 
some two hours we found ourselves, just 
as Old Sol was getting ready for bed, 
opposite Point Vincent, and so on soon 
past Dead Man’s Island and again into 
the best harbor on this Southern coast. 
There now! After a restful night on 
board we divided the fish, packed our 
luggage and started for our old stamping- 


ground to resume our usual avocations. . 


All tired, all tanned, all sunburnt and 

happy, and all better seamen and more 

contented with life for having taken the 

sail. T. B. Tuomas. 
Pomona, California. 


AND HE STILL GOES A-FISHING. 


The traditional boy with his hickory 
pole and six-foat length of chalk-line, has 
long been accepted as the type of a rough- 
and-ready fisherman prepared to harvest 
the greatest possible reward with the 
slightest practicable outlay in the way of 
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appliances; but a few moments reflection 
would apparently show that the “boy” 
aforesaid has fairly well started up the 
ladder of evolution and has depths below 
him to which he would scorn to descend. 
Though perhaps not deserving to be 
termed a “dude sportsman,” he is still 
an “angler,” no matter how unlearned he 
may be in the ethics of the gentle craft, 
and from the firm footing of a higher 
plane can afford to look down upon the 
riverman who spears his buffalo in the 
turgid Sny, the Nebraskan who harvests. 
his Platte suckers with a pitchfork, or 
the “Down-south Nigger” who takes. 
two pine knots on his dog-fish hunts— 
one, as a torch, to discover the game, 
while with the other he knocks the hap- 
less fish into the saccharine subsequently. 
The youthful manipulator of hook and 
line is the truest of amateurs. His love 
for the sport is ardent and soul-absorbing, 
anc the total absence of all mercenary 
influences is best evidenced by the fact 
that a “string” of fish is never too large 
to throw away if its possession is liable 
to involve him in difficulty with the pow- 
ers that be. His inherent love for free- 
dom of surroundings—an instinct which 
he obeys without attempting to define— 
prompts him to seek the quietest of nooks 
by lake or stream, and as it is not in the 
nature of boyhood to content himself in 
perfect idleness, he cuts his pole, strings 
on his hook, digs his bait-—and fishes. 
And he “ketches ’em,” too. Yes, he 
does; and it is because of this, his (pre- 
sumably) unmerited measure of success, 
that the higher (?) class of anglers have 
seen fit to hold our boy and his outfit in 
contempt; to use his “pictur” as an illus- 
tration in so-called comic journals, and to 
invent and promulgate innumerable 
stories of boys who went fishing and were 
drowned. But, all the same, the hickory- 
pole-chalk-line boy is still extant in the 
land, and he goes a-fishing regularly when 
weather permits—and sometimes with- 
out its permission; and he will probably 
continue doing business along the old 
traditional lines as long as the world 
stands and fish continue to bite. . 











HOW FRITZ RECOVERED MY GUN. 


Is there anything so exasperating as 
to capsize with one’s canoe while trying 
to get a shot at a swift blue teal and losing 
one’s gun in the mud and mire? The 
writer, undoubtedly, is not the only one 
to whom such a thing has happened and 
the mere allusion to an accident of that 
nature is like tearing open an old wound 


and dropping salt on the raw flesh. It 
hurts deeply. No matter how careful and 
experienced a hunter may be, at some time 


he is apt to find himself “in the same 
boat.”” While paddling along he sud- 
denly discerns a flock of ducks, near 
enough to venture a cartridge. Up 
goes the gun. The very same moment, 
however, the wary birds have seen their 
relentless enemy and instantly swerve off 
at an angle of, the Lord of the Heavens 
only knows, how many degrees. Vexed 
thereat and much against his better judg- 
ment the hunter will nevertheless persist 
in blazing away, not over the stern of his 
shell but sideways, and then— Well, 
many of us have “been there.” So, 
Sapienti sat. 

There are many Wisconsin hunters 
whose hearts will beat faster when they 
fix their memory on the pleasure-fraught 
days they spent on Big Muskegon Lake, 
eighteen or twenty miles south of Mil- 
waukee. That of course was before the 





unhappy days that saw this enchanting 
body of water drained off, to satisfy the 
greed for gold of some land speculators. 
Now nothing but a foul-smelling mud 
pool. Zhen a wide sheet of blue water, 
skirted on two sides by majestic pines 
and sturdy oaks, several miles long, the 
abode of all kinds of game fish and a 
favorite resting place for ducks and geese 
in their season. Hundreds of guns are 
known to rest on its bottom—silent and 
rusting partners of skeletons of deer and 
elk and, also, members of the human 
family, Indians in all probability. Every 
now and then, while diving for a gun 
that had fallen overboard and threatened 
to disappear forever in the muck below, 
the lucky finder instead would bring up 
to the surface parts of some of the latter 
three. But I wanted to tell how Fritz 
recovered my gun. 

Fritz was a unicum. Some of the 
readers of Sports AFIELD may have met 
him and will therefore recollect him. It 
wasn’t his fault that when fifty years of 
age he was but four feet in height. Aside 
from this short-coming [this pun is not 
meant for an aspersion on Fritz’s worthy 
mother] he was a capital fellow and as 
true as steela man. His whiskers were 
formidable and at stretch measure would 
equal half the length of the body. Fifteen 
years ago, somehow or other, he had 
drifted across the path of Co!. Louis Auer 
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of Milwaukee (than whom there is no 
truer and keener sportsman in Wisconsin). 
Fritz was taken in service by him as 
cook, guide and man for maid-of-all- 
work. During the deer season Fritz 
accompanied his master and the latter’s 
friends up north. He was equally well 
at home on the plains of the Dakotahs 
or amidst the mountains further west. 
Most of the time, however, he tended the 
Colonel’s shanty on the wooded shore 
of Lake Muskegon. And here it was 
that I first made the acquaintance of 
Fritz and first heard him tell some of 
his hunting yarns, given in his own in- 
imitable mixture of English and German. 

In the summer of 1885 I spent my 
vacation at this lake and bunked of 
course in the shanty of my hospitable 
friend. I found excellent sport in fish- 
ing. One bright morning, just before 
sunrise, found me paddling in the midst 
of the largest of the three “channels” 
—water-ways formed by luxuriant beds 
of wild rice. Even to this day I can 


not account for the whim that had caused 
me, foolishly and unnecessarily, to take 


my gunalong. Keeping the trolling line 
between my teeth I paddled along and 
hooked a few fish. The gun lay before 
me in the bottom of the canoe. The 
usual morning breeze had freshened up 
considerably when there was another 
“strike.” While hauling the bass in 
and stringing him up the canoe had 
drifted into more open water. This I 
noticed while fastening the string on to 
the gunwale. At that very moment the 
last victim made a sudden leap and this 
caused the string to slip through my 
fingers. While trying to get hold of it 
again I lost my balance and—over I 
went! In falling I must have pushed 
the canoe from me for when I came up 
again and after I had freed my eyes of 
an altogether unnecessary quantity of 
lake water I saw it ten or fifteen feet 
away from me. At any rate I had to 
swim quite a distance before I caught up 
with it and managed to straddle the frail 
craft. My paddle had preferred to part 
company and was visibly out of reach. 
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Then and then only I bethought my- 
selfof my gun. The next thing in order 
was to locate the spot where it had gone 
down. This I tried to do by means of 
knotting together the tops of some tufts 
of grass and reeds. As further develop- 
ments will show my bump of locating 
something was most excellently devel- 
oped; for I had really come within some 
blocks of hitting the exact spot. Fritz, 
I knew, had gone to some farmer neigh- 
bor; so I saved myself the exertion of 
shouting for him to come and help me 
ashore. Instead I swam to it, pushing 
the canoe ahead of me. Well, Fritz came 
back. First he grinned. Then he looked 
disgusted. So utterly disgusted in fact 
that had Raphzl been alive and had he 
caught the little fellow’s expression, he 
might have made more money than by 
painting merely the head of a Madonna. 
I wanted to go right back on the water. 
“Vat for?” queried my host. To dive 
and try to recover the gun, of course. 
Again that daibolical grin spread over 
his honest features. Could I with any 
certainty go back to the identical spot 
where the gun lay? I had to admit that 
that was impossible. That ended the, 
controversy. The gun was given up for 
lost and I kicked myself out into the 
woods where I spent the rest of the day. 
Some time during the night following 
while in my bunk I heard Fritz call: 

“Say, Mister.” 

“Well?” 

“You hat some fishes?” 

“Yes, six or seven.” 

‘All on one shtring?” 

“Yes.” 

“Dey vent down all at de same time 
vid you ent t’e boat ent t’e kun?” 

xe.” 

“Vell,in de mornink ve vill get t’e kun.” 

In vain it was that I tried to discover 
by what means he proposed to work this 
miracle. A healthy snore from the direc- 
tion of his bunk soon convinced me that 
Fritz did not intend to be disturbed any 
longer; but long before Old Sol showed 
his curious face both of us were back in 
the “channel.” We had preferred to go 
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out in a boat and while rowing away Fritz 
had unfolded to me his plan. His theory 
was, in short, that the fish on the string 
had gone straight to the bottom and there, 
he insisted, they had remained and died 
during the night. Together with the sun 
they would make their appearance. To 
my suggestion that there might be such 
a thing as the fish having wiggled away 
from the spot, my friend replied with a 
vigorous shake of his bushy head. All 
we had to do, he continued, was to be 
careful and watch for the white bellies 
of the fish showing on the surface as 
soon as the sun would begin to rise. 
The boat was kept steady near the place 
that had been marked by me. Finally 
the grand moment had come. Neither 
one of us, however, paid much attention 
to the grandeur of the scene as it now 
unfolded itself to the east of us. Instead 
we strained our eyes in the direction from 
whence I had come down the day before. 
The minutes passed and I think that Fritz 
was just as anxious as was the other fel- 
low with him in the boat. To cut the 
story short, both of us finally did see at 
the same time something white’ way ahead 
of us on the crest of a wavelet. We im- 
mediately, pulled up to it (a distance of at 
least two blocks) and found the string 
with fish, every one of the latter dead. 
Without losing another mcment, for fear 
that the fish might drift away ftom the 
spot, we drove into the bottom one of 
the long poles that we had taken along 
for that very purpose. To this we fast- 
ened the boat and then our real work 
began. Divesting ourselves of unneces- 
sary habiliment we made ready to dive 
and search. By holding onto the pole 
under water we could remain below much 
longer than would have been the case 
otherwise and for a quarter of an hour or 
so we felt with our hands and feet for the 
gun that we knew had begun to sink in 
the mud. A suprise was in store for us. 
At one time Fritz remained below longer 
than usual and came up with a gun which 
did not belong to me. It was an old 
rusty thing of the flintlock period. Of 
course he immediately announced his 
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ownership thereof and, by the way, after 
having the lock of it “modernized,” this 
old shooting-iron did him some excellent 
service in the year following. After this 
we continued to explore the mud below 
and at the very next descent my feet 
struck something hard, deep and firmly 
imbedded in the mire. It required some 
little effort to pull it up and then we saw 
that it really was the gun, my gun. Some 
weeks after that Fritz visited me in Mil- 
waukee. I suggested that the lake water 
might have left a bad taste in his mouth? 
to which he readily assented. But I really 
had no idea that that bad taste had stayed 
with him so long or that it would require 
so much fluid to make it disappear. 
FRANK M. BIssINGER. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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CALIFORNIA LION PETS. 


The traveller who visits Santa Barbara 
should not leave without going to the 
Higbee Ranche, to see the two mountain 
lion pets of Charles and Elmer Higbee, 
captured in July, 1895, by four young 
Santa Barbara men—Elmer and Charles 
Higbee, Henry Roberts and Albert 
Pumering—although the credit for the 
actual capture of the cubs belongs to 
Elmer Higbee and Mr. Pumering. 

One day when this quartette of hunt- 
ers was out after game in the San Fran- 
cisquito Mountains of Ventura County, 
Elmer and Pumering became separated 
from the other two and were several 
miles from camp looking for deer (which 
are said to be very plentiful in this region), 
when a peculiar noise was heard. Elmer 
stopped and listened and his companion 
followed his example. 

“T wonder where that noise comes 
from ?” whispered Elmer, enquiringly. 

“It comes from this direction, I think,” 
said Albert. Then in a moment he faced 
in a different direction as he said: “ No; 
this way!” 

For several minutes they stood listen- 
ing to what appeared to be the noise of 
a yellow-hammer, which noise never 
came from the same direction twice. 
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Extremely puzzled, but with curiosity 
aroused to highest pitch they tried to 
follow the sound, becoming in the search 
widely separated from each other. Hig- 
bee cautiously made his way through 
the mass of underbrush and was about 
to retrace his steps when, through a small 
opening, he saw what appeared to be a 
bear making for him. Slightly scared, 
he fired a shot at the rapidly-approaching 
animal. Then another and another. 
Thinking beyond a doubt he had shot a 
grizzly, and considering the consequences 
of being alone with a wounded and mad- 
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solved the mystery of the sounds which 
the hunters had heard; the noise having 
been the screeching of these kittens as 
they lay in their nest. They were about 
eight or nine days old when found. The 
hide of the old lion when removed was 
found to measure six feet and eight inches 
from tip to tip. The young ones were 
beautifully marked, being dotted with 
light circular spots similar to those of a 
fawn. On the journey home they found 
much difficulty in getting milk for the 
lions. Being finally compelled to resort 
to condensed milk (a commodity they 
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A Spoiled Child. 
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dened beast, he hastily beat a retreat in 
the direction of his friend. Pumering 
was soon found and then both youngsters 
sallied forth to “paralyze that bear.” 

Slowly, cautiously, with cocked rifles 
they entered the thick underbrush, noting 
every sound. They had gone but a short 
distance when they came upon the lifeless 
body of a monstrous mountain lion. One 
of Higbee’s bullets had ‘“‘sped home.” 

Making further investigations, they 
found (under a small scrub white-oak 
near by, surrounded by thick brush) 
three dainty little lion kittens. This 


had in plenty), they found, to their joy, 
that the kittens took to it with avidity. 
They were then taken to the Higbee 
Ranche and placed in a small wooden 
cage. Here they were soon taught to 
take their milk from an ordinary nursing 
bottle. At the age of three months the 
three lions engaged in a fight over a piece 
of meat. Blood was drawn, and instantly 
the other two had pounced upon the 
bleeding one and torn him to pieces. 
The remaining two (when scarcely a 
year old) measured five feet eight inches 
from tip to tip and weighed about 125 
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pounds each. Mr. Higbee enters their 
den each day and enjoys a rough-and- 
tumble play with his cunning pets. With 
him they are as docile and playful as a 
pair of house cats; although they could 
easily kill him were the desire to seize 
them. In fact, Mr. Higbee calls them 
his ‘‘lion babies.” Joun A. Morris. 
Pomona, California. 
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AN ORPHANED FAWN’S TRUST 





One of our Eastern correspondents fur- 
nishes the following story, from a Port- 
land paper, illustrating the confiding 
nature of a young fawn. A young boy 
with a pet fawn trotting behind him 
attracted attention on a recent afternoon 
on the White House road in Portland. 
The little creature was perfectly tame, 
and on the approach of a team would 
timidly run to the boy’s side, as though 
seeking protection. Some weeks ago 
the boy was fishing on the Tualatin 
River. Fish were plentiful, and, en- 
grossed in the sport, the lad kept his 
eyes on the ripple, taking no cognizance 
of what was going on behind him. A 
bleating sound from the bank above him 
he paid no attention to, thinking it was 
some stray lamb. The bleating was re- 
peated a number of times, but the boy was 
fishing and the trout were rising freely. 
Then came a patter of tiny hoofs down 
the river bank, and a little cold nose was 
pushed in his hand. Looking down, the 
boy found the fawn standing beside him, 
apparently without fear, the pleading look 
in its big brown eyes asking help. Its 
neck and one side of the head was cov- 
ered with blood, still wet, its limbs barely 
supporting the frail body. The boy’s 
first thought was that the waif had been 
wounded, and in attempting to reach 
water had come out on the river bank 
at the point where he was fishing, and 
through sheer weakness (being unable 
to go further) had stumbled down to the 
stream, landing by his side. Picking the 
little thing up in his arms, the lad waded 
out on the ripple, and washing the blood 
from the fawn’s neck, found it was unin- 
jured, 
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Some pot hunter had shot the mother 
doe and with her dying strength she had 
plunged back through the timber to reach 
the baby deer, born but a few days before. 
The fawn had evidently become alarmed 
and started to find the buck—its one point 
of location being the run-way at the river 
where, during its few days of life, the two 
had nightly come to drink. 

The boy, who gave his name as Frank 
Harrison, took the fawn home, wherethere 
was a baby brother and a nursing bottle, 
and together Mrs. Harrison is bringing 
up her own baby and the orphaned deer. 
It was less then an hour before the fawn 
had accustomed itself to the new sur- 
roundings and was perfectly at home. 
It at once attached itself to the boy, 
Frank, seeming to look on the lad as its 
natural protector, and now wherever the 
lad goes the fawn follows. 


Cimarron Gamelands. 


The past season has given us the best 
shooting experienced here for many 
years—grouse being unusually plentiful. 
For one thing, the year was a very dry 
one and the birds did not get drowned 
out as so frequently occurs. Rabbits are 
everywhere abundant. Last spring one 
could not see more than a couple of 
cotton-tails in a whole day’s tramp. Now 
they are very plentiful. Can some of 
Sports AFIELD’s readers give me some 
light on this subject? Why is it that 
cotton-tails are so scarce some seasons 
and again they can be found in great 
numbers? Jack-rabbits seem to be hold- 
ing their own—being just as plentiful as 
ever, in spite of coyotes, eagles and other 
enemies. J. J. McNamara. 

Cimarron, Colorado. 
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From certain portions of the South- 
west come reports of trouble caused 
non-resident sportsmen through the jeal- 
ousy of local market gunners. Old and 
non-operative statutes have been un- 
earthed and their enforcement attempted, 
and, in some cases, the “furriners” have 
been escorted from the woods at the 
muzzles of loaded rifles. 
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DUCK SHOOTING IN CALIFORNIA. 


(Pen Drawings by the Author.) 


We had set the alarm clock to awaken 
us at 5 a. m., but when it went off with 
a Whirr! and a Bang! neither of us 
seemed to appreciate our rude awaken- 
ing. We had made ourselves very com- 
fortable in a little shanty about 10 feet 
by 12 which we had built of shakes and 
rough lumber on the sea coast and, 
wrapped in rugs on our folding camp- 
beds, we scarcely felt like facing the cold 
morning winds. Delays are always dan- 
gerous; so, priming ourselves with some 
hot coffee, we sallied forth to our respec- 
tive berths in the tulies to be ready for 
the wary sprig-tail and whistling widgeon 
before morning broke. 

After rowing about a mile Regy took 
up a position at the entrance to Feather 
Slough; and, having arranged his wooden 
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ducks so as almost to deceive a hunter 
himself, I left him and made my way 
into the swamp 

How light-hearted and sanguine one 
feels when about to commence opera- 
tions! What a great bag we will have 
between this and night-fall, we feel sure! 
The crunch! crunch! of the dead rushes 
as we walk along ere it is yet light, the 
“‘Scaipe! Scaipe!” of the disturbed snipe 
and the splash of ducks (which we can 
only hear and not see) as they rise from 
the water—all keep up the feeling of ex- 
citement which a hunter loves so well. 

Soon I arrive at the spot I had selected 
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over-night—a shallow pool about knee- 


’ deep in water, completely surrounded by 


very high tulies. As I push the tulies 
aside the air suddenly becomes alive with 
teal and other ducks, escaping from an 
enemy which they know instinctively to 
be approaching. This augurs well for 
my sport, as I know that some at least 
will speedily return when I have got 
settled. So, stringing out my decoys, I 
climb up into the tulies and make myself 
as comfortable as possible, and prepare 
to wait events. 
Sweetly, oh sweetly, the morning breaks, with roseate 
streaks, 
Like the first faint blush on a maiden’s cheeks. 
Regy has already been heard from as 
a Bang! Bang!! in the distance an- 
nounces that he has opened the ball with 
a double. I have not long to wait. Sud- 
denly a long “Swish!” overhead and 
then a splash, and, behold, three widgeon 
have settled quite close to the decoys. 
Now I know it is a bad plan to let them 
alight, as an old 
we professional once 
= told me that when 
they “get on to” 
the decoys, those 
,, of them that you 
= allow to escape 
immediately cir- 
culate a descrip- 
tion of the fraud 
practiced on them 
and thus warn 
other ducks from being similarly de- 
ceived. How true this is I know not. 
Suffice it to say that I lose no time in 
levelling my 12-bore at the two that are 
the nearest together and have the satis- 
faction of seeing one on his back to my 
first barrel and one tumbling slantwise 
into the tulies to my second. 
“Keep still! Don’t go after them!” is 
a rule I adhere to strictly. So, marking 
in my mind where the tulie one fell, and 
keeping an eye on the gentleman lying 
on his back, I prepare for the next con- 
tingent. Scarcely have I pushed my 
cartridges home when a band of some 
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thirty or forty teal wheel by. In a second 

I send two barrels at them. “Great Scott! 

What's the matter? Not one out of that 

lot?” No, sir; not one; and it invariably 

so happens with this kind of haphazard, 

careless, hasty shots. Had I waited and 

kept cool I should undoubtedly have had a 

better shot when they wheeled again and by 

picking the moment when their “wings 

show white” have had the satisfaction of 

witnessing an interesting family shot. This 

miss seemed to upset me, as four or five 

shots brought no result and I was almost 

frantic. Fortunately for me there came a 

lull and no ducks were seen for two hours. \\Vf 

Getting tired of waiting I lit my pipe and 

must confess to a sort of drowsy feeling == 

as I leaned back basking as it were in the 

sunshine. At last I hear a splash (for I 

fear my eyes were closed), and, looking in the direction from which the sounds 
came, I espy two lovely mallards so near to me that I could almost have touched 
them with the gun barrels. Oh! how my heart beats!! I dare not move a hare’s 
breadth as by the “ Look out!!” way in which they sit on the water I know full 
well —_ a A and don’t intend staying long. It is useless to wait and, as 
expected, at the slightest movement of my gun up they rose. o 
them and pulled and had the pleasure of. ? eo Se ee 
seeing both fall—one dead, one winged. 

The latter I immediately exe- 

cuted with my left. From 

this time on, I “J 

was kept steadily 

at it, the teal and 


widgeon coming every 

few minutes to pay a visit 

to what evidently had —-- 
been a very favorite hiding < 
place from the large and 
small hawks which un- 
ceasingly harass them 
hereabouts. And now a 
catastrophe occurred 
which rather prematurely 
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ended one of the best days I ever had, 
as swerving round in order to get a shot 
at two mallard drakes which were pass- 
ing to my left, I lost my balance and fell 
sideways at full length in the water—in 
fact went “quite under.” Ugh! how 
cold that water was as it trickled down 
my neck!! nothing for it now but to 
prepare for the tramp home with gun 
wet and ammunition soaked. A reviver 
from a little black flask and then I gather 
up the spoil and as I “tot up” 11 widgeon, 
15 teal, 3 sprig-tail and 2 mallard—31 


ducks all told—I feel that sort of satis- 
faction which all of us under similar cir- 
cumstances know so well. Arriving at 
camp, I get into dry togs and await the 
return of Regy and in the meantime set 
about broiling four teal for our evening 
meal. Soon he arrives with a still larger 
bag and, after mutual congratulation, a 
delicious meal and a smoke, we curl our- 
selves in our respective blankets and 
dream our day’s sport over again. 
James N. WoMERSLEY. 
Long Beaeh, California. 








NOTES FROM THE PLATTE. 


The prairie chicken shooting about 
here, this year, is so poor that it would 
not pay any one to take a trip here, as 
local sportsmen have not been able to 
average over half a dozen chickens a day, 
to two guns. This is partly due toa 
scarcity of old birds for breeders, and 
partly to the fact that most broods of 
young chickens were decimated by un- 
scrupulous gunners early in August. 

There is a general disregard of all 
game laws throughout Nebraska, even 
among those who call themselves sports- 
men, and a man who strictly observes 
the protective laws is a notable excep- 
tion. I have become convinced that the 
only salvation for the prairie chicken in 
this State is to have a State Game War- 
den appointed, on a salary, to detect and 
prosecute violators of the game laws. 
Local clubs and officials are practically 
powerless in this matter. 

The North Platte Gun Club proposes 
to originate a movement this fall and 
winter to have a law passed providing 


for a State Game Warden, and trusts 
that all the genuine sportsmen in the 
State will recognize the necessity for such 
an official, and heartily co-operate in the 
movement. This year our quail crop 
has been more abundant than ever, but 
the same lawless shooters who killed the 
prairie chickens in July and August be- 
gan their work of quail extermination 
over a month in advance of the open 
season. 

Our club has arranged for a very in- 
teresting shooting tournament, to be held 
Oct. 12-15, in connection with the Irriga- 
tion Fair and Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Show. The cost to shooters will be very 
moderate and we hope for a good attend- 
dance from points within the State. 
With best wishes for Sports .AFIELD’s 
success, M. K. Barnum. 

North Platte, Nebraska. 

Tue German carp are now frequently 
taken in streams where they have never 
intentionally been introduced. Their 
general distribution, in waters adapted to 
them, seems merely a matter of time. 
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THAT IDEAL HUNTING RIFLE. 


Yes; contact with civilization certainly 
has an evil effect upon the genus homo; 
and if any of your readers doubt the 
truth of this conclusion just let them put 
on their specs and peruse Monte Mayer’s 
article in the November Sports AFIELD. 
We all know Monte. We have known 
him a long time, and we like him—Yes 
we do! But there were a few minutes 
during the early portion of last month 
when he stood in imminent risk of being 
hustled back upon his own reservation by 
an indignant and wild-eyed mob—of one. 
Calculated roughly—Central Time—it 
wouldn’t have taken me ten seconds to 
catch my best mule out of the cane, 
provision my saddle-pockets with extra 
rations of Duke’s Mixture and Old Crow 
and hit the military road westward by 
way of Fort Smith and the Pottawatt 
country. But, luckily, I thought best to 
investigate a bit before sub-soiling after 
the war axe; and now I ain’t mad any 
longer—and I'm glad of it. I don’t want 
to be mad, anyway; and, least of all, at 
Monte. 

Now, here is the key to the whole 
business. It seems that the old man has 
been hanging around Denver for the last 
few weeks—gone into politics or some- 
thing of the sort—and some of the boys 
have probably beguiled him into drinking 
a glass of Golden lager. Or, may be, 
they’ve daubed too much “ Woostersheer 
sass” in his chile. Any way, he’s gone 
hog wild; and it seems that he’s trying 


to play even by taking a club to his best 
friend. If that is a fair sample of Metro- 
politan manners, Barnes prefers staying 
in the brush! Even supposing that 
Monte’s manly features were bright with 
belligerent rouge: Why, O why couldn’t 
he have made a sashay through China- 
town or killed a tomale-man or the sport- 
ing editor of Zhe Republican, or allowed 
his bottled ire some other seemly mode 
of expression, and left me in peace to 
cherish the memories of Auld Lang 
Syne? And, worst of all, he has gone 
square back on his early training and all 
the traditions of the Frontier and denied 
me the privilege of back-slack. Vetoed 
freedom of speech and the right of dis- 
cussion, and slap-dab in the middle of a 
campaign year! That’s what he has 
done; but I refuse to be gagged. This 
is a long-range discussion, and his old 
rifle is the widest in the bore. But I in- 
tend to have my say in the matter if I 
have to do my talking from behind the 
biggest sweet gum in the swamps! I 
have submitted Monte’s article to the in- 
spection of ‘Squire Ruebottom (my legal 
adviser) and he has figured out that there 
are two counts to the indictment, as fol- 
lows: 

1—* BARNES (of Arkansaw) says the 25-20-86 is the 


most suitable of all rifles for big-game 
shooting in the Rockies; 


2.—BARNES (of Arkansaw) is mighty careless in hand- 

ling facts, and he knows it; but has been 
subsidized by Fred Pond or some other 
official of the National Game Bird and 
Fish Protective Association to mislead 
would-be riflemen in the interest of 
game protection.” 
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There you have it ina nutshell! and I 
leave it to the readers of Sports AFIELD 
to say whether the cause is worthy of 
discussion. I have lately struggled 
through my own arguments in the 
Talks on Hunting Rifles, and all that I 
can find with any bearing whatever on 
the subject runs thusly: “For hunting 
big game at long and medium ranges, 
the 45-70 is without doubt a pre-emi- 
nently desirable charge.” Also: ‘The 
time may come when riflemen will be 
offered a better big-game cartridge than 
the 45-70 Government, but it is still de- 
servedly the favorite with men who handle 
the rifle oftener than the pen and who 
shoot more than they theorize.” Again: 
“The 45-70 Government, a shell which is 
now used with a half-dozen combinations 
of powder and lead and is a favorite in 
all ranges where large game is found.” 
Mind you, now, I consider a repeater the 
only big-game rifle, was championing re- 
peaters throughout and writing only of 
cartridges intended for their use. Mr. 
Mayer’s pet cartridge—his latest fad ex- 


cepted—is a 45-—75-420; mine a 45—70— 


405! Lots of difference to kick up a 
fuss about,eh? Again. In speaking of 
small-calibred rifles, I remarked that 
their use insured “the enjoyment of more 
genuine, high-pressure sport than was 
ever imagined possible by the large class 
of unfortunates who persist in lugging 
50-calibre rifles around in a 22-calibre 
wilderness”—but I wasn’t referring to 
my learnéd friend in that particular para- 
graph, and I told him so at the time. 
Oh, no; I rated his wilderness a couple 
of notches higher than that—even before 
he ventured to Denver; and now nothing 
lighter than a Gatling gun will answer 
his purpose. But the more I look back 
on my record upon the subject of big 
and little rifles, the greater is my aston- 
ishment at finding myself indicted for 
heresy in the premises. Didn’t I say, in 
my very first article, that “the present 
fancy for small-bored arms for big-game 
hunting must be short-lived?” —and 
wasn’t my recommendation of the 25-20 
addressed merely to the “average rifle- 
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man of the present day, excepting those 
who reside in the wildest portions of our 
country ?”—and doesn’t the attorney for 
the plaintiff tacitly admit that the 25-20 
7s good to accomplish all I have claimed 
for it? But, there! What's the use of 
further argument? I am willing to rest 
my case on the evidence already sub- 
mitted, and if the jury decides against me 
they are out their fees—and that’s all 
there is to it. 

Monte’s talk about the “old Yager” 
and the “180-to-the-pound Schalk” is 
mighty interesting reading, but it is all 
ancient history, nevertheless—and this is 
the Year IV of Grover’s Second Reign 
Honestly, I don’t believe the old man 
ever handled a reliable arm until he 
bought, borrowed or otherwise came into 
possession of that 45-75 Sharps; and he 
was then so delighted at the prospect of 
a change from sage-hens and prairie-dogs 
to a straight antelope diet that he imme- 
diately stood on his head among the 
prickly pears and has been turning flip- 
flaps ever since. His present fit of en- 
thusiasm over the newly-discovered Mar- 
lin is genuine, no doubt—but it will wear 
off. At most, it is a cartridge rather than 
a rifle or calibre that he is “gone” on; 
for he must have known something of 
Marlins from past experience and he 
certainly wrote me, two or three years 
ago, that the 40-82 was the “‘last” cart- 
ridge in the world. He has probably 
been roped in by the gentlemanly sales- 
man of some Denver gun store, and if 
such is really the case the writer knows 
how to feel for him. ‘“ Bran’ new arm” 
—says the salesman—“the most popular 
calibre—shell susceptible of being loaded 
with a variety of charges—telescope 
sights easily attached—bore, .368 inch, 
exclusive of rifling—here, lemme show 
you, with a Brown & Sharpe's microme- 
ter— “Wait till I swipe my specks 
with this bit of shammy skin’—says 
Monte; “There! now I’ve got ye. , Well, 
I declare! Jes’ 368, toa gnat’s eyebrow.” 
And there you are. 

Friend Mayer's gratuitous fling about 
Arkansaw 25 calibres and “lethality” is 
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pretty hard to swallow; and the more so 
after his promise that he wouldn’t monkey 
with Chinook until his next communica- 
tion. ‘* Lethality” may be dead medicine 
in small calibres, as he apparently sug- 
gests, but we-uns in this neck of the 
woods are not very well up on high- 
grade explosives. As a rule, we risk 
our chips on Du Pont F. F.G., soft lead 
bullets and hard squinting, but we do 
manage to “get there” at times in spite 
of everything. S. D. Barnes. 
Bala Knob, Arkansaw. 


RIFLES FOR SQUIRREL SHOOTING. 


In many localities the squirrel is the 
only game obtainable—and in such sec- 
tions of country the suggestions offered 
by a well-informed press correspondent 
as to suitable rifles, appliances and meth- 
ods to be employed for successful shoot- 
ing, will be read with interest. Squirrel 
hunting, as described by the correspon- 
dent referred to, may be made a scien- 
tific sport, after the following formula: 

The skill that is required to kill a grey 


squirrel is the attraction of squirrel hunt- 


ing. It ranks with the deer still-hunter’s 
craft in this respect, for the squirrels are 
keen-eyed, and if much hunted, soon learn 
to take to the other side of the tree, keep- 
ing out of sight. A dozen squirrels may 
be within a dozen rods, located on the far 
side of a few hickory trees, while the ten- 
derfoot, enticed that way by their cries, 
wonders at their absence without discov- 
ering them. 

The learned squirrel hunter does not 
approach the favorable spot without exer- 
cising a caution whichatenderfoot neither 
tries nor knows how toexercise. He has 
a variety of ways of doing this. Hecom- 
monly hangs his coat and hat on a low 
bush on one side of a tree which he sus- 
pects contains a squirrel or so; then he 
hustles around to the other side. If there 
is a squirrel up among the branches it sees 
the man come around and dodges over to 
the other side. It instantly sees the hat 
and coat, thinks the scarecrow looks dan- 
gerous, and dodges back; here it loses 
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the top of its skull if the hunter has 
luck. It is an old trick, but it seldom 
fails to fool the squirrels. 

The tyro makes skillful shooter tired. 
The tyro’s squirrels are hit in the body, 
in the neck; the legs are shot off, and 
some are raked from nose to the tail. 
Such mutilation is shameful from the ex- 
pert’s viewpoint. 

Some squirrel hunters use 25-calibre 
rifles, others even go as high as a thirty- 
two, but the twenty-two is so small and 
looks so wicked and ugly that it finds 
high favor with most of the squirrel hun- 
ters. The expert has split bullets and 
solid ones, smokeless and black powder 
shells, some for long and some for short 
ranges. He talks of his sights—globe, 
peep, Lyman, buckhorn, and telescope. 
He likes one, prefers it to all others, and 
tells of what marvellous things it is capa- 
ble of doing. 

Then there is another way. Some 
hunters work in canoes along the bank, 
seeking the squirrels as they quench 
their thirst in the mid-morning.. Some 
men hunt on bicycles. When they walk 
they wear moccasins, since they are 
noiseless. 

In the woods the squirrel hunter simu- 
lates the stumps, standing motionless for 
many minutes, studying the lay of the 
land, listening for the nut shucks to drop 
into the leaves, or for the squirrel’s voice 
to sound through the woods. He some- 
times comes uponaruffed grouse and kills 
it with a bullet through the head; a deer 
hesitating or unaware of his presence 
sometimes feels the shock in its shoulder 
or in its head as the squirrel hunter speeds 
his deadly missile. Whatever he does, 
the squirrel hunter on a hunt, whether 
game is so plenty as to give many shots 
an hour, or only two or three; whether 
the woods be “loud” or “still,” and 
whether there is unexpected game to his 
score or not, enjoys himself, would not 
swap places with any other hunter, save 
perhaps with some who is a hunter like 
himself, but whose game under different 
circumstances in environment makes it 
cuter, requiring changed tactics to find. 
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SHOT FOR SMALL GAME. 


Among the many thousands of Ameri- 
can sportsmen hunting exclusively or 
occasionally with shot-guns, about one 
in every five uses a fair amount of judg- 
ment in selecting shot and proportioning 
loads for special purposes—the remaining 
80 per cent. of them all virtually “going 
it blind,” purchasing any sort of a loaded 
shell adapted to the chamber of their arm 
and depending solely upon their good 
luck for results. And in this respect 
market gunners are but little better 
posted than their amateurish brethren. 
Go where you will, you will find them 
shooting quail with 7’s, squirrels with 
5’s, ducks with drop shot of the largest 
sizes, and deer with buck-shot that will 
barely chamber four in the shell. Asa 
professional duck shooter once informed 
the writer: “ The idy is ter hit ’em hard 
ef ye hit ’em atall. One big shot is bet- 
ter ’n tew little ones.” And when I added 
that one “little shot” would probably be 
better than zone, he gravely informed me 
that I was arguing “plum wrong;” that 
shot smaller than 6’s were intended for 
chickadee shooting, and, furthermore, 
that I couldn’t give them to him by the 
sackful. 

The popular prejudice in favor of heavy 
shot is as old as the history of modern 
sportsmanship, and will die hard. Pro- 
fessional live-pigeon shooters—men who 
shoot for a livelihood and are supposed 
to figure their chances closely and to 
adopt every new wrinkle calculated to 
tighten their cinch on success—have of 
late years settled upon Nos. 7’s and 
7 ¥%4’s as the sizes of shot best adapted to 
killing their birds dead at from 21 to 35 
yards rise, and a study of the results at 
any live-bird tournament will show proof 
that the selection is not a bad one. With 
a crack shot at the score, from 90 to 95 
per cent. of the birds are killed and the 
greater portion of these fall inside the 
30 yards boundary. Collect the dead 
pigeons after the shoot is at an end, pluck 
them, and you will find each bird pierced 
by from three to ten shot. And this, 
recollect, when the greater part of the 
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shooting has been done at 40 yards and 
upwards. But‘then, our pot-hunting 
friend claims that 7’s are “chickadee 
shot,” and in the face of his “’sperience” 
the lesson to be learned from trap-shots 
goes for nothing. 

For the benefit of the new crop of 
sportsmen, and of numbers of others 
who, like myself, have had more practical 
experience with rifles than choke-bores, 
I would ask the better informed readers 
of Sports AFIELD to give their views as 
to the selection of shot for game of all 
descriptions commonly encountered. 
My own predeliction is for the smaller 
sizes, and the cause I champion has but 
few supporters in this portion of the 
Southwest. I usually kill as much game 
as my hunting companions, and com- 
monly with shot two sizes smaller than 
that which they select, but my success in 
this respect is universally credited to good 
luck—good enough to carry me through 
all right in spite of all handicaps. In the 
following table I give the charges upon 
which I depend for the varieties of game 
mentioned, using a I2-ga. gun: 

Re 234 ar. powder ; 1 oz. No. 9 shot 
3 1 «gore « 
156 « 
12 ** No.000 or No.8 buck 

It is possible that some of the charges 
can be improved upon, but I can hardly 
see in what manner. I wad heavily— 
two cardboard and two black edge wads 
over powder—but am never troubled 
with excessive recoil, and I seem to kill 
my game as cleanly as my fellow sports- 
men who use a half-dram more of powder 
and larger pellets. ROGER REED. 

Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 





THE Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
has just introduced two new short-range 
smokeless cartridges, a 25-5—86 and a 


30-5-100. Both are intended for the 
1897 model repeater. 

GrorGE Rott of Blue Island, IIl., is 
the present holder of the Du Pont 
Championship trophy, which he won 
Nov. 10, in a match with Bert Claridge 
of Baltimore. The score was 48 to 45. 





On the eve of the approaching Holi- 
days, Sports AFIELDsendstoits thous- 8 
ands of friends a cheery greeting andan 
earnest wish that the in-coming year may 
find one and all in the enjoyment of 
health and happiness. Winter is with us 
at last. The autumnal season has been 
long and delightful, and we must accept 
its passing with resignation. Fleck by 


fleck the forest has lost its glory of purple 
and gold, and an icy shield over lake and 


stream now mocks the lure of the im- 
patient angler; but around the leaf-hid- 
den coldness of perished campfires cluster 
hosts of memories that no frosts can chill. 
Keeping the happy days of the past in 
mind, let us look forward to the promises 
of future delights—to the scenes and 
incidents that will lighten our several 
pathways through the coming year. 


—— J? 


Press of business has unavoidably de- 
layed the tour of our editor-in-chief, 
Claude King, through the North and 
West, but he proposes immediately re- 
suming the prosecution of his original 
intention and will visit all the northern 
tier of States in their turn—extending 
his trip as far as the Pacific Coast. 


Hunters in Eastern Arkansaw report 
the appearance this season of a variety 
of grey squirrel heretofore unknown in 
that region. They are heavier in body 
than the ordinary cat-squirrel or “swamp 
grey,” so common throughout the South- 


west, but are still considerably smaller 
than the ordinary “ timber grey” of Illin- 
ois, Indiana and adjoining States. While 
the ears of the cat-squirrel are invariably 
smooth and of a dark grey, almost brown, 
color, those of the new arrival are white 
on the backs and bordered by a patch of 
long snow-white hairs. The lower part 
of the body is also pure white instead of 
the usual whitish grey. These squirrels 
are evidently emigrating from some dis- 
trict east cf the Mississippi. They were 
first encountered early in October in the 
St. Francis River bottoms; two weeks 
later they were numerous along the 
Cache (forty miles farther to the west- 
ward) and they have since crossed White 
River and are spreading generally 
throughout the hills. Considerable inter- 
est has been aroused by this unprece- 
dented invasion. It is easily understood 
that a dearth of the usual food supply 
has prompted the squirrels to roam in 
search of some region more favored than 
their own in this respect; but the location 
of the country from which their exodus 
was made is as yet but a matter of con- 
jecture. 

One of Sports AFIELD’s most attrac- 
tive features—and for which we are under 
unbounded obligations to our friends of 
the camera— is its series of half-tone re- 
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productions of amateur photographs; 
some notable examples appearing in this 
issue. They are gems, every one of them, 
and supply the reader at a single glance 
more information than could be conveyed 
by columns of description however suc- 
cinctly expressed. Snap-shots of outdoor 
life are always of interest; and while they 
are constantly reaching us from all quar- 
ters of the Union, we will brave a possible 
charge of insatiability and follow the 
world-renowned example of ‘‘Oliver 
Twist” in asking for more. 


THE November issue of the Sforts- 
men's Review has a letter from “ Dog- 
whip,” one of its numerous correspon- 
dents, berating and vilifying Sports 
AFIELD for having allowed a paragraph 
derogatory to the spaniel interests lodg- 
ment in its columns. Judged from the 
standpoint of “spiciness,” so called, 
‘‘Dogwhip’s” letter is interesting read- 
ing,and probably worthy ofa reply in kind 
if Sports AFIELD felt mentally and mor- 
ally capable of language calculated to 
carry conviction to the inner consciousness 
of its gentlemanly critic. This journal is 
not—as “Dogwhip” would seem to 
suggest—in the habit of “sitting up 
nights” solely for the purpose of hinder- 
ing spaniel men in the sale of their stock. 
Neither has it the slightest connection— 
active or otherwise—with the traffic in 
sporting dogs that are ot spaniels. 
Speaking from experience (though possi- 
bly ‘‘Dogwhip” will also call that fact 
in question) Sports AFIELD referred to 
spaniels as “dogs that are well enough 
in their proper place but would fare 
hardly if brought into direct competition 
with our ever reliable pointers and set- 
ters.” Nothing was said in regard to 
spaniels ranging wide and pointing game, 
or pointers flushing birds in thick cover. 
In point of fact the paragraph is suffici- 
ently lucid to require no accompanying 
diagram, and quite close enough to the 
truth to pass muster among those who 
are not breeding spaniels for the market. 
Therefore it can be allowed to stand as 
originally written, 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


On SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS 
Twenty-eight Hundred Miles After 
Musk Oxen and Wood Bison. By 
Caspar Whitney. Illustrated from 
Photographs by the Author. Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers, New York. 


We have here something out of the 
ordinary, inasmuch as the author under- 
took his arduous journey with an object 
in view more definite and worthy than 
the mere scraping together of material 
for a book of travels. Briefly expressed 
in his own words, Mr. Whitney’s am- 
bition was, “to hunt musk ox, the most 
inaccessible game in the world, and to 
look upon his habitat at the period of its 
uttermost desolation ;” and he eventually 
returns successful from his quest after 
enduring toil and privations that must 
have proven fatal to other than a trained 
athlete, experienced in the hardships of 
life in our Northwestern hunting ranges. 
Alone and ignorant of the language of 
the Indians upon whom he depended for 
guidance, Mr. Whitney journeyed in mid- 
winter to within fifty miles of the Arctic 
Ocean, eleven days’ travel beyond the 
“last wood,” dragging on dog-sledges a 
scanty supply of fuel intended for boiling 
tea, for the possibility of camp-fires for 
warmth was out of the question. Sub- 
sisting upon the offal of game killed, and 
often going without food that the dog 
trains might be furnished a scanty meal; 
pressing onward, day after day through 
a cold so intense that a rise of the ther- 
mometer to 40 degrees below zero was 
attended with sensations of grateful 
warmth, success was eventually con- 
quered and the author turned to fight 
his way back to civilization in the face 
of obstacles as great as those previously 
encountered. The work abounds with 
happily written descriptions of the native 
tribes and the desolate regions they in- 
habit, the outlying posts of the Hudson 
Bay Company and the wonderful traffic 
of this giant corporation throughout the 
vast wastes in which its power is almost 
supreme, 





How few artists know the full beauty 
of Nature, or reflect even some of her 
loveliness in their pictures! Time and 
patience are required to learn Nature's 
secrets. She has to be sought and wooed 
with patience and great love, that her 
secrets may become our knowledge. The 
progress in art depends upon the artist’s 
study of Nature. Art results from the 
pursuit of Nature in faithfulness and 
love, for to know Nature is to love her 
increasingly. 

There is one school where we may all 
be free students. There is one inex- 
haustible bank of knowledge upon which 
we all draw forever as largely as we like. 
The school is one which beyond all com- 
parison with all others has “turned out” 
the most successful students. 
one requirement of the scholars which it 
is necessary to attend to—absolute truth- 
fulness. Zhe name of the school is Nature. 
—A. H. Blake, Amateur Photographer. 


Very effective flash-light photographs 
of camp life can be secured by building 
a dummy fire of logs behind which the 
flash-light is placed, while the members 
of the camping party are grouped before 
the logs as though engaged in the ordi- 
nary duties and enjoyments peculiar to 


There is . 


an outdoor existence. There should be 
no forced posing. The man with the 
fryingpan must be intent, heart and soul, 
upon his work, and the same remark ap- 
plies with equal force to the couple play- 
ing “ High Five” on an outspread blanket 
and the camp hustler approaching from 
the gloom loaded with a fresh supply of 
fuel. There will be but little of detail in 
a photograph thus secured, the figures 
appearing in silhouette against the broad 
flare of light; but the illumination on 
the surrounding trees, the gleaming white 
of the tent’s slope and the massed shad- 
ows surrounding all, combine to lend an 
effect that must be seen to be thoroughly 
appreciated. 


BREAKFAST ON THE PECATONICA. 





This delightful little bit of outdoor- 
life photography was furnished us 
through the kindness of R. B. Munn of 
Freeport, Ill., who is an ardent lover of 
field sports and a handy manipulator of 
the camera as well. He writes of his 
trip to the Pecatonica briefly but in a 
happy vein, lamenting his temporary ab- 
sence from the “ breakfast table ;” a hard- 
ship cheerfully endured, however, in the 
interests of our readers who now profit by 
his forbearance. To secure “snap shots,” 
someone must “ press the button,” and the 
wants of the individual are never con- 
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sidered when conflicting with those of the 
public at large. 

“On our way to the camping ground,” 
he continues, “one of our party espied a 
horseshoe hanging on the fence and car- 
ried it along, for luck; but our luck 
proved of the wrong sort. We had 
barely pitched our tents and gotten 
nicely settled, when the owner of the 
grounds put in an appearance, and we 
were compelled to pay two dollars for 
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to be due to his desire that we should 
have a good time— it being no uncommon 
occurrence to find large buffalo firmly 
hooked on lines that had been left un- 
baited. 

“While game was not remarkably 
plentiful in the vicinity of our camp, we 
had little difficulty in securing a few 
rabbits, squirrels, snipe and ducks, with 
an occasional prairie chicken to lend va- 
riety and to encourage us to spell “ hunt- 





THE “DEW 
Amateur Photograph by Rorat B. Munn, Freeport, Ill. 


DROP INN.” 





trespassing,’ in preference to making a 
move-of a half mile. There are a good 
many professional fishermen on the river 
in summertime, and during our two 
weeks’ stay we made a firm friend of one 
of them, who bore the pleasing sobriquet 
of “ Fatty.”” Many a meal did we share 
with “Fatty,” and many an hour was 
spent in smoking and listening to his 
stories—while our marvelous luck with 
the night lines we more than suspected 


ing” with a big “H.” The fishing was 
good, and the scenery sufficiently attrac- 
tive to justify any camera-owner in spend- 
ing a short vacation on the banks of the 
Pecatonica.” 
smenstapjaliiions pigs 

In outdoor work it is well to remember 
that, conditions of light being the same, 
the longer the distance to the object to 
be photographed the shorter should be 
the time of exposure. 





The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 





BLOODHOUNDS AS DETECTIVES. 


Probably the most exciting scene in 
that work of genius, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
is the escape of Eliza and her chiid from 
the bloodhounds on the floating cakes of 
ice. I have seen “Uncle Tom” played 
some six or eight times and never do I 
fail experiencing a thrill of excitement 
as this scene is enacted before me. 

The bloodhound is still used in the 
South to trace fugitives from justice, and 
pursue criminals and convicts; and in the 
great majority of cases the canine detec- 
tive is successful in his work. But a pure- 
blooded animal is a rarity in the South 
to-day. Generally the Southern blood- 
hound is part mastiff and part greyhound. 
Nor are they as plentiful as they were in 
the days before the War. It is extremely 
doubtful if, at the present time, there are 
more than fifty packs in leash between 
the Potomac and Mississippi rivers. In 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina 
and Georgia they are most numerous. 
There are a few packs in Eastern Texas, 
and occasionally Arkansaw or some 
other near State will borrow a dog to 
run down a criminal. 

Dog trainers who make a specialty of 
breaking in this breed for trailing crimi- 
nals, generally take the dog in hand when 
he is six or eight months old. The course 


is a mile long across pasture and wood- 
land. A young negro is hired to: act 
the role of the pursued; and he puts 
on a pair of solid brogans after having 
first rubbed the blood of a chicken or a 
hog on the soles. Then he starts over 
the course about sunrise in the morning 
before the dew is off the grass, for the 
scent is then stronger and more percepti- 
ble than later in the day. The boy trots 
along over the greensward and takes a 
straight line through the woods; and a 
half-hour later the hound is turned loose 
about a hundred feet from where the 
darkey put on the brogans. Generally 
the scent is easily caught and followed 
to the woods; but the underbrush is 
often a puzzler, and will sometimes delay 
the best of hounds a number of minutes. 
But in course of time he usually finds 
his game, the blood-smeared brogans, 
which have been left by the boy at some 
point designated by the trainer. How- 
ever, this is only the first lesson, and 
harder ones are to follow. The fugitive 
endeavors to mislead his canine pursuer 
by crossing as many streams of water as 
possible, but a good hound will seldom 
be “thrown off” in this way for more 
than half an hour, and they usually be- 
come adept in following the trail under 
any and all circumstances. 

The most celebrated pack of blood- 
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hounds in the South are the six big 
fellows owned by J. L. Dukes of Orange- 
burg, S. C., and valued at $200. Their 
most,successful work has been in running 
down and capturing criminals who, to 
effect their freedom have sought the 
swamps and marsh-lands of the South. 
One of the most difficult places to track 
criminals is the Santee and Edisto River 
swamps in the southern part of the State ; 
but the Duke pack has never failed to 
follow and discover fugitives who have 
sought safety in their depths. Some time 
ago the barn buildings of a wealthy 
planter near Orangeburg, were burned 
to the ground, and the day after the fire 
the Duke hounds were called into service. 
The place had been visited by hundreds 
of people and it was evident that the foot- 
prints of the incendiaries had been 
trodden over a dozen times and com- 
pletely obliterated. A clew was obtained, 
however, which, industriously followed 
by the dogs, led to an old cabin in the 
last stages of decay, standing in the midst 
of a small cornfield in the forest. In 
reaching this point the scent had been 
followed nearly twenty miles through 
marshland and underbrush. The occu- 
pant of the cabin, a middle-aged negro, 
positively denied any knowledge of the 
affair. The cabin was searched, however, 
and the remains of an old shoe was found, 
partly burned, and hidden in the mud 
fireplace. Sambo then confessed himself 
guilty of the deed. It is supposed that 
the dogs had traced him by the odor of 
burned leather, though he had carried 
his shoes in his hand; for when the cabin 
door was opened they rushed to the 
chimney and remained there until the 
shoe was found. 

Sheriff Charles Weissemann of Car- 
thage, Illinois, has as pretty a pair of 
bloodhounds as one would wish to see. 
Lead is three years old and weighs sixty- 
two pounds, while Fly, the younger, is 
twenty-six months old and weighs fifty 
pounds. The occasion of the purchase 
of these dogs was the great and unusual 
number of audacious burglaries which 
became prevalent in Hancock County (of 
which Carthage is the county seat) one 
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year and a half ago. Among the success- 
ful captures effected by means of these 
dogs was that of “Charley” Hammond, 
a burglar, who is now “doing time” in 
the Joliet prison. About a year ago 
Hammond broke into a house at Hamil- 
ton, a small town opposite Keokuk, Iowa. 
In a few hours Weissemann was on the 
ground with Lead and Fly. Excitement 
ran high, a crowd gathered, and for hours 
the streets in the vicinity were thronged. 
The burglary had been committed at 9 
o'clock, and upon the officer’s arrival 
two hours later he found it difficult to 
reach the room where the theft had been 
committed. Here the dogs were started 
on the trail, and were soon out upon the 
high road, never losing scent until the 
toll house of the Keokuk and Hamilton 
Railroad was reached. Here they were 
at fault, and Weissemann declared his 
man had jumped into a wagon and ridden 
across the bridge. But after resting the 
dogs until 4 o’clock they were again 
placed on the trail, and soon located the 
burglar in a large lumber yard near by. 
The theory of Weissemann had been 
correct, for Hammond had ridden over 
to Keokuk from the toll house. During 
the day he wandered around the city, 
purchasing a small valise in which to 
carry his plunder. Towards evening he 
jumped into a wagon going back to 
Hamilton and left the vehicle at the toll 
house gate, where the dogs immediately 
found and followed his trail. The most 
successful and thoroughly advertised 
brace of criminal trailers in the South 
to-day is owned by James R. Herndon 
of Shreveport, La. Sheriffs and police 
officers for a hundred miles around send 
for them after the perpetration of a crime 
or the escape of a convict. These hounds, 
during the years they have been em- 
ployed in the work, have a record of 
capturing or tracing fifty fugitives from 
justice. Joun A. Morris. 

Pomona, California. 

A cinsiiipcieai dil 

Our illustration, “Steady!” will prove 
a reminder to our readers of many de- 
lightful experiences in the field. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD TRIALS. 


The sportsmen who followed the dogs 
this year in the International Field Trials, 
which have just taken place in the neigh- 
borhood of Mitchell’s Bay, near Chatham, 
Ontario, were most enthusiastic over the 
favorable conditions governing them. 
The game supply at the last two or three 
trials has been very limited, in spite of 
the country around being stocked with 
birds imported from Virginia, and the 
weather has invariably been too dry for 
scent; but this year was all that the club 
members could wish. With an abun- 
dance of birds and excellent scenting 
weather, the only drawback was the 
heavy growth of weeds owing to the very 
moist weather during the spring and 
summer months. 

The International Trials are looked 
forward to with interest by sportsmen, 
both of the United States and Canada, 
and pleasant it is to see our neighbors 
across the border taking an interest in 
our field sports; would that our relative 
game and fish laws were framed so as to 
assist mutually in the preservation of 
.game throughout the continent. 

On the evening of November 16 the 
annual meeting of the association was 
held at Chatham, at the Rankin House, 
kept by that genial host Mr. McGolrick, 
who always does all he can to make his 
sportsmen guests and their dogs com- 
fortable! T:G. Davey of London, Canada, 
was in the chair, and there was much im- 
portant business transacted. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, R. 
Baugham, Windsor; Vice President, T. 
G. Davey, London; 2nd. Vice President, 
Dr. Totton, Forest; Fxecutive Com- 
mittee: L. H. Smith, M. Smith, Joseph 
Kime, C. R. Atkinson, Jr., W. D. Tristen, 
J. L. Nicholls, T. G. Armstrong, Thomas 
Guttridge, G. H. Briggs, A. Wells, H.M. 
Graydon. On the motion of Messrs. 
Baugham and Wells, the resignation of 
our old friend, W. Brailsford of White- 
church, England, trainer to Mr. Hayward 
Lonsdale the owner of the many famous 
dogs of the Ightfield Kennels, was ac- 
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cepted with regret and thanks for past 
assistance. The drawing then took place, 
after which the genial company, at the 
invitation of that veteran all-round 
sportsman, W. 3. Wells, gathered around 
the board of the Grand Central Hotel to 
discuss one of those excellent game sup- 
pers for which its proprietor, Mr. J. Pleas- 
aunce (familiarly known as “ Irish Jack”) 
is so justly famous. It was a delightful 
gathering of representatives from both 
sides the international boundary, and the 
evening was most pleasantly spent. 

The judges for the Derby Stake were 
T. Hallam, Smith’s Falls} N. Y., and W. 
B. Wells, Chatham; Thomas Guttridge, 
Chatham, joining Mr. Hallam in judging 
the All Age Stake. 


THE DERBY. 


The first brace set down in a stubble 
field were Heather-Bloom, owned by H. 
M. Graydon and handled by J..Spracklin, 
and Spotted Star, owned by S: Holmes 
Chatham, handler, J. McGregor. Both 
dogs ranged well, covering their ground 
closely. In an adjoining’ field Heather 
Bloom made an excusable flush ofa bevy, 
being to windward. Then Spotted Star 
seemed to lose spirit, and her handler 
offered to withdraw her from the heat. 
Following the bevy, in a clover field, the 
dogs worked on several singles, Heather 
Bloom making a couple of flushes. No 
points were made, and the brace was re- 
called at 2:15. 

Brighton Joe (Davey) and Millbrooke 
(Baugham) followed, and a lovely heat 
ensued. No birds were found, but in 
some brush both dogs made game, Joe 
pointing while Millbrooke refused to 
back. Nothing was found however, and 
crossing into the stubble Millbrooke 
flushed a bevy and broke badly. A point 
was claimed for Joe, but it was evidently 
an old scent. 

It was nearly 3 o’clock when Millbrook 
and Heather Bloom went down in the 
second series in dense cover. The work 
of the former was very good and an 
improvement on his first heat. Two 
steady points were placed to his favor. 








OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


Following this brace came Brighton Joe 
and Heather Bloom for a short run in 
the stubble, the former doing some fine 
work and securing three points on sin- 
gles. Entering the bushes, Joe pointed 
again, but Heather Bloom flushed. Mill- 
brooke was then put down alone and 
gave a fine exhibition of ranging, point- 
ing twice but proving unsteady at the 
flush. The dogs were placed in the 
following order: 1st, Brighton Joe; 2nd, 
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Antonio show his very best form. Cleo- 
patra,a former Derby winner, is widely 
known for her fine work and stylish car- 
riage; while Luke, also of Mr. Well’s 
kennel, has stood well in preceding trials, 
and his later work shows that he has 
not deteriorated in the slightest degree. 
Davey’s Brighton Dick is another super- 
ior animal, but in the estimation of those 
attending the trials the chances of win- 
ning honors in the All Agé Stake favored 


QUAIL SHOOTING.—“ Steady !” 


Millbrooke; 3rd, Heather Bloom; 4th, 
Spotted Star. 
ALL AGE STAKE. 

The entries comprised a number of 
dogs, all well known in sporting circles 
and each considered to have a fair chance 
of winning. Baugham’s Dash Antonio 
was perhaps thé favorite, as he is a grand 
setter and won the stakes in the last trials. 
W.B Wells entered four splendid dogs, 
each apparently culculated to make Dash 


Dash Antonio and Luke in the order their 
names are given. The work of all the 
dogs entered was above the average, and, 
as anticipated, the judges found it no easy 
task to decide between them; a certain 
proof of their efficiency being the uni- 
versal satisfaction when the prizes were 
awarded as follows: 1st, Dash Antonio; 
2nd, Cleopatra; 3rd divided by Duke and 
Lock—the latter owned by R. Baugham. 
Chatham, Ontario. GorvDON BOLEs. 
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KENNEL NOTES. 


FIELD TRIALS are just now the order 
of the day, and the various events are 
carried to a satisfactory and successful 
conclusion, with a noticeable absence of 
the acrimonious controversy and abuse 
occasionally following in former years 
the decision of the judges. The Eastern 
Field Trials, at Newton, N. C., Nov. 16- 
21 showed good entries in all the stakes, 
English and Irish setters and pointers 
having representation and all three breeds 
sharing the honors. First winner in the 
Members Stake was Lon, an Irish setter; 
second and third, Mollie B and Vivian, 
English setters. Hurstbourne, Zip, Pin 
Money and Count Gloster. Derby win- 
ners, were all English setters; Odd Sides, 
pointer, winning first in the All Age 
Stakes, with Marie’s Sport and Tony’s 
Gale, English setters, capturing second 
and third. Another pointer, Tick’s Boy, 
secured second money in the Subscription 
Stakes, first and third places going to 
Tony Boy and Marie’s Sport. 

* ” * 

The Union Field Trial Club’s annual 
trials were held at Carlisle, Ind. Oct. 26, 
27 and 28; Royal Robinson and S. H. 
Socwell acting as judges. There were 
thirteen starters in the All Age Stake 
and eight in the Derby—as good an 
average lot of dogs as commonly come 
together in such competitions. First, 
third and fourth honors in the Derby 
were won by Josie Freeman, Rod Glad- 
stone and Dave Earl, setters; second 
place being awarded to Ripple, a pointer, 
by Rip Rap—Pearl’s Dot. The winner 
of first in the All Age was Awline Rex 
I1,a setter of the Antonio stock ; second, 
Cracker Jack, pointer (Lord of Rush— 
Cyclops); third, Forzanda, setter, and 
fourth, a pointer, Daisy Rip Rap, a hand- 
some and promising animal whose name 
is an index of her breeding. 

* 7 * 

The seventh annual trials of the Na- 
tional Beagle Club lasted five days, com- 
mencing Oct. 26, and the grounds at 
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Hempstead, N. Y. witnessed an assem- 
blage of the numerous admirers of this 
diminutive but popular breed. The num- 
ber of entries was large and the meet 
proved a success in spite of the unusual 
and unexpected scarcity of rabbits. A 
week later the trials of the New England 
Beagle Club were held at Oxford, Mass., 
and proved as eminently successful as the 
event just mentioned; and following this, 
Nov. 10, came the inaugural trials of the 
Central Beagle Club, with a number of 
good dogs in the field and a large atten- 
dance of interested spectators. Evi- 
dently the beagle is growing in favor 
among Eastern sportsmen, and his value 
as a sporting dog‘is certainly deserving 
of universal recognition. 


Who Will Reply. 

Our good friend Mr. F. McKie Thayer 
of Colorado Springs, Colo.—a gentleman 
well known to many of our readers and 
particularly to those resident west of the 
Missouri—has recently written Sports. 
AFIELD for information which we pre- 
sume some of our subscribers can readily 
supply. The letter is as follows: 

‘*T wish to learn of an island in the Mississippi 
or Tennessee Rivers, easy of access and near a 
good town, for a hunting ground this winter. 
Trapped jack rabbits turned out on such an island 
would give my hounds a whole lot of exercise, 
provided the ground was clear of undergrowth 
and gave good fvoting for horse and hounds. An 
island covered with heavy timber. canebrakes or 
willows, or where large piles of driftwood have 
lodged along the shores, would not answer at all, 
as it would render impossible what I particularly 
desire—a sight chase. An island of 160 acres 
would answer; 300 acres would be all right, and 
if covered with turf, so much the better. Am 
willing to go to any Southern State east of the 
Mississippi.’’ 

We submit the enquiry for our reacers” 
consideration, and trust that the informa- 
tion asked will be supplied. 


pe . 


A Good Fixture. 
Please state that the New England Kennel Club. 
has claimed dates and will hold a bench show at 
Mechanics Hall, Boston, February 2, 3, 4 and 5, 


1897. Spratt’s Patent will feed, with Mr. Oldham 
as superintendent. 


Brookline, Mass. JAMES L. LITTLE, See’y. 
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COUNTING POLES AND TIES. 


FIFTH PAPER. 
Travelling Correspondence. 

Hurrah for Denver! There she lay 
under the lea of the Great Rockies, 
misty in the light shower that was fall- 
ing on the thirsty land; quiet, yet full of 
pulsating life, like some huge leviathan 
that for a brief second allows itself to 
float lazily on the bosom of the deep. 
Arched over her broad expan'se—high 
above the smoke her belching chimneys 
volleyed heavenward—a beautiful rain- 
bow rested, as if it were the purpose of 
the Creator to decorate this achievement 
of man with His own most gorgeous 
production. 

There she lay, apparently within ten 
minutes’ ride of us, yet so great was the 
deception regarding distance that we 
rode for nearly an hour before finding 
ourselves even at the outermost suburbs 
of the Queen City. Off to the left the 
almost level plain extended—quite open 
to view save for the great metropolis that 
lay throbbing in the circle of the bow. 
To the right the foot-hills, dotted with 
smelters and ore mills, led up to the 
brown mountains, over which the colors 
of autumn were beginning to play. 
Higher still the lofty peaks, snow- 
capped, solemn, desolate, miles and 
miles away, showed by the low setting 


of their snow-line that the cohorts of 
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Winter had again found a foothold there. 

After his lively sprint with the bull, 
Clark was as hungry as a yearling cub 
and proposed that we push on toa lunch 
counter. The condition of my inner man 
was such that food of most any kind was 
acceptable; so in we went, through rail- 
road yards and dingy adjacent streets, to 
emerge finally upon the beautifully paved, 
well-kept streets of the business portion. 

How much a few judicious touches of 
various grooming appliances will improve 
a fellow! Two veritable tramps had dis- 
mounted at the café. Two eminently 
respectable wheelmen emerged from that 
region of hash and mince pie and took 
their way to the post-office. Night was 
approaching and little opportunity for 
sight-seeing was given, as the clouds had 
again banked densely overhead and a 
steady drizzle made all outdoors un- 
pleasant. Clark went in search of lodg- 
ings, while the Sports AFIELD man 
hunted up some friends resident there. 


THE CYCLISTS’ MECCA. 


Denver is a town on wheels—a wheel- 
man’s paradise. Her fine asphalt pave- 
ments stretch away from the central dis- 
trict with almost monotonous regularity. 
The street car crossings are among the 
finest I have found. South and north 
lie fine runs for ambitious century riders. 
Indeed, Mrs. Rinehart (Denver’s popular 
wheelwoman) is quite fond of making 
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double centuries over the fine gravel 
roads of Colorado. Hughes, Hacken- 
berger and other fast men have made the 
three-lap track, out south of town, famous. 
No finer track is to be found than this. 
“Everybody and his grandmother rides 
a wheel in Denver,” is short and to the 
point. It is surprising that among such 
ardent wheelmen there should be so few 
who see the advisability of carrying a 
lantern at night. There is a bell ordi- 
nance (as there is in almost all of our 
Western cities) but, like almost all her 
Western sisters, Denver has no light 
ordinance, though many ordinances are 
rather lightly regarded, perhaps. True, 
the compulsory light is unjust if applied 
only to wheelmen; yet all sane riders 
will admit that a wheel in the dark is a 
dangerous “critter” for both rider and 
pedestrian. And that reminds me. 
Once, when I was a little boy, I 
thought that I would learn to skate. 
There was no ice and the only thing with 
runners on which I could lay my hands 
were some old skates my sister had dis- 
Undismayed by 


carded long before. 
trivial obstructions of such a character, 
I surreptitiously “swiped” the old sliders 
from among other relics of the past and 


tried them on. Alack-a-day! They 
were far too large and one strap was 
gone entirely. A few chips stuck’ here 
and there around my shoe overcame the 
disparity of bigness, while a piece of 
baling wire did duty for a strap. Now 
for some place to skate. To my young 
mind no better place could offer than the 
big, ice-glazed snow-drift behind the long 
barn. It was steep and its coating very 
smooth. With the skates strapped about 
my waist I crawled slowly, with many 
backslidings, to the top of that drift. 
With great labor I adjusted the skates. 
With great caution and great anticipation 
I stood up sidewise on wobbly ankles 
and leaned against the barn, clutching 
tightly at the battening boards. All was 
ready. I turned slowly, carefully about, 
released the barn and was surprised at 
the rapidity with which it left me! My 
feelings were much hurt by the manner 
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in which that snow-drift rose up against 
me—smiting me hip and thigh, also giv- 
ing my head sundry buffets. By the time 
the bottom of that slide was reached 
there had been more stars made visible 
to me than I have ever seen since and I 
was much in the condition of the Irish- 
man at the fire. What! never heard of 
him? Well, it is a digression to tell sto- 
ries just now but this is too good to keep. 
Pat and Mike were two friends from 
the Emerald Isle resident in New York. 
The same little upstairs room did for 
both. In one small bed both slept at 
once (for when one was not asleep the 
other had no choice but to keep awake 
also). One night their slumbers were 
broken by cries of “Fire!” Pat awoke 
first and in a sleepy fashion sniffed the 
smoky air. The stinging in his nostrils 
brought him wide-awake in an instant. 
Springing wildly out of bed, he seized 
upon Mike’s leg and began to pull, shout- 
ing Foir! foir! The suddenness of it 
all dazed Mike and in an agony of fright 
he hopped out of bed, jumped into his 
trousers and out of the window. Pat 
rushed to the sill and, leaning far out, 
looked down. Mike had landed well and 
safely and was looking himself over in a 
very dubious, crestfallen way which led 
Pat to believe he was seriously hurt. 
“Moike, Moike! be ye kilt intoirely?” 
he called in a broken voice. “No, Pat; 
I beant kilt, but Oi’m fatally twisted!” 
was the answer as the man on the ground 
again surveyed himself, to find the seat 
of his trousers in front instead of behind. 
I was fatally twisted then and have 
been a few times since. But what I have 
been trying to come at is the way Den- 
ver’s most popular banker learned to ride 
a wheel. It was so like both these tales 
that I fear I’ve gone astray. The gentle- 
man of whom we're talking was a little 
stout—a little bit thicker from front to 
back than amidships, namely, from rib to 
rib. He bought a Sterling and proceeded 
to demonstrate the fact that a man of 
grit needed no riding-school practice. 
From the central part of town (say Stout 
Street) there is a very fine slope towards 
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STEARNS 


always 
been 
considered quite a test 

of nerve and steel for 

WASHINGTON one to ride down the 
Capitol steps on a 
bicycle. But just think 
of a man riding up (UP, mind you!) 
AT those same steps on a wheel. Such 
is the feat accomplished August 14 
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by Eugene A. Neidert, on a regular 
stock Stearns bicycle. To this and many other 
tests as severe has the Stearns bicycle been 
recently subjected only to come out with flying 
colors, again demonstrating beyond a doubt the 


STEARNS AND BE CONTENT. 


E. C. Stearns & Co., Makers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TORONTO, ONT. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. PARIS, FRANCE. 


Tue Henry Sears Company, Chicago Agents, 110-112 Wabash Ave. 
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strength and stability of the Yellow Fellow. 
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“ Anything that tends to increase the ease of riders goes 
to accomplish the general perfection of the wheel, and that is 
what the wheelmen seek.”—THe COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 
May 27, 1896. 


You Need Not Dismount 
to adjust the 
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PRICE 85.00. 
—— 


PULL THE TRIGGER and the bar can 
be instantly changed to any one of its 
SEVEN DIFFERENT POSITIONS. 

THE ROUND CORK GRIPS are equally con- 


venient in all positions and secure the rider’s ease 
and comfort regardless of the angle of the bar. 


IF AFTER TWO DAYS’ TRIAL you are not . 
satisfied with the bat return it to us and we will | 


REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
Specify this Bar when buying 
your '97 Wheel. 


THE BOSTEDO COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
156 Lake St 156 Fifth Ave. 
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the great railway depot to the west. Our 
friend led his mount, early in the morn- 
ing, to Sixteenth Street (about the top 
of the hill). A friend helped him to a 
firm seat and started him down-grade. 
The speed quickened and the wobbling 
grew less in proportion. In proportion 
also the death grip of his hands on the 
bars grew more rigid and his teeth were 
clinched as though from an attack of 
lockjaw. He didn’t back pedal, because 
he didn’t know how; nor turn around 
and run up-hill, because he cou/dn’t. But 
he had driven fast horses and knew them 
well. Past stores, just opening up, flew 
the wheel with its unwilling rider—the 
latter leaning back and pulling hard on 
the handle-bars, at the same time crying 
in commanding tones, “ Whoa! Whoa!” 
to the intense amusement of the few who 
saw him. He continued to “whoa” till 
the wheel flew against the curb and 
dumped him off, head first in front of— 
his barber’s. He escaped with a few 
bruises, the wheel not being injured at 
all. But the barber gave it away to the 
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boys and it cost him about fifteen dollars 


“aroundthe corner.” He, too, was fatally 
twisted. 

Next day and in fact all the succeeding 
days of our stay in Denver, the weather 
was exceedingly fine. It’s utterly im- 
possible to throw a rock in Denver with- 
out hitting one or more friends of Sports 
AFIELD—genial, sportsmanlike, nice peo- 
ple, every one of them. Mr. McGuire 
(for many years cycling editor of this 
magazine but now at the head of Zhe 
Cycling West, proved a friend indeed— 
giving me information and extending 
many courtesies, for which we hereby 
return thanks. 

Denver has a number of thriving gun 
clubs; among which I especially remem- 
ber the Oasis Club. Then there is the 
Crescent Gun Club, with an active mem- 
bership of fifty.. To Messrs. Burnell, 
Sweet and Behney of this club I am in- 
debted for courtesies shown a stranger 
in a strange land. As in the past, the 
Denver Rifle Club is “all right.” Presi- 
dent Dean, Vice-President Schoyen and 
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Treasurer Willis are all intense sportsmen 
with the rifle and good companions into 
the bargain, as are the rest of the mem- 
bers. During my visit a very interesting 
match was being arranged between this 
club and the rifle club at Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands. All communication 
is by cable and steamship; so that it re- 
quires more time than for the ordinary 
match. Wm. H. Bell of the Rocky 
Mountain News (and a member of the 
club in the past) represents the Denver 
boys in Hawaii, while F. H. Broadman 
represents the “Sandwichers” here. J. N. 
Lower—a name well known in Western 
rifledom—has .one of the finest rifles I 
ever saw. The arm is a Sharps’ hammer- 
less, beautifully finished and bearing on 
the stock its owner’s monogram in raised 
gold. 
WESTWARD HO! ONCE MORE. 


It was with great unwillingness that I 
left Denver after a canvass of about a 
week, Winter was coming on and the 
trip across the mountains was bound to 
be a hard one. So, bidding Adieu to our 
many kind friends, Clark and I wheeled 
away one bright morning for Cclorado 
Springs. After a hard ride over pretty 
sandy roads we arrived, towards night, 
at a small town (the name of which “am 
forgot’’). After some debate it was de- 
cided that we should push on to Palmer 
Lake—a small but beautiful summer re- 
sort about midway between Denver and 
Colorado Springs. So we proceeded. I 
was not feeling well and the pace did not 
suit Clark. Just before dusk, on the 
crown of a hill, leaning wearily against a 
telegraph post and wishing he was dead, 
we found a Denver boy, a wheelman, 
sick to his very back-bone. Having no 
medicine chest with us, we jollied him up 
a bit, got him on his wheel and started 
off at a funeral pace. He was bound for 
Cripple Creek. Soon Clark spurted 
ahead, and that was the last of him from 
that day to this. ‘Twas a snide way to 
treat a fellow, running away like a thief 
in the night, after arranging to finish the 
journey with him. (I learned afterwards 





Continued on page 424. 
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Like the Sword of Excalibur the Fowler Truss Frame 
flashes from the Magic Mere, a signal of Strength 
and Victory---the one distinctive feature 
of high-grade cycle construction. 


Our ’97 Models are Ready. 
Send for our illustrated pamphlet “U. 8. officers’ report on the Truss Frame Fowler,” 


FOWLER CYCLE MF’G CO., Factory, Chicago. 
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that he went the southern route, being 
somewhat afraid of the Great Central 
Plateau.) 

During the balance of the trip to the 
Springs my new acquaintance and I kept 
company, putting up that night at a farm- 
house ten miles north of Palmer Lake. 
Early in the morning we were up and 
away—stopping at the Lake only long 
enough for me to split my baggage and 
send part on to San Francisco. At noon 
we reached the Springs. The afternoon 
was spent at Manitou, the famous summer 
resort to the west of the Springs and at 
the very base of the mountains. Numer- 
ous hotels and mineral springs are found 
there amid very grand scenery. The 
Garden of the Gods offers inducements 
enough to lead one to spend many days 
in a ramble there. My friend and my- 
self were alone on this trip and were re- 
turning, when one of the queerest of 
queer things happened. I have remarked 
before upon the chicken’s propensity to 
head off a “ bike” and it was again forci- 
bly impressed upon me—also upon the 
chicken. All the way was down-hill, 
over a fine red clay road. The pace was 
hot—about twenty miles per hour. Look- 
ing up and ahead, I saw a fine Plymouth 
Rock hen scratching by the roadside. 
When just abreast of her, she decided to 
go home and hurry up about it; so, with 
loud “Squawk” and flutter of wings, she 
threw herself across the road and against 
my wheel. Her outstretched neck went 
between the spokes of the front wheel 
and brought up against the forks. The 
wheel shuddered, as though it recoiled 
from violence to a hen, and went on— 
leaving the decapitated dead bird by the 
roadside. Thus went a hen to her eternal 
rest at the hands—would you say ?—of 
quite a new-fangled kind of guillotine. 
Our intention (G—’s and mine) was to 
make an early start up Cheyenne Pass 
and reach Cripple Creek by noon of the 
same day; but 


“The best laid plans of mice and men 
Gang aft aglee,”’ 


as they did in this case. In the early 
morning I crawled out, ate breakfast and 
went to hunt G— up at his friend’s room. 
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His friend was not up; so it was quite 
necessary to break his slumbers. Be- 
tween yawns he said G— had been 
called back to Denver by a wire in the 
wee sma’ hours of the night. Again 
left to my own devices, I picked up and 
took the road for Cripple Creek. Many 
and varied were the experiences through 
which that. road was to lead me before 
the mountains were finally crossed and 
the beautiful southland reached. But 
these and other matters must all wait for 
another chapter. Norman N. SPEAR. 
Sacramento, California. 
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How is This? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any case of 


Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, Ohio. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for 
the past 15 years and believe him perfectly honorable in 
all business transactions and financially able to carry out 
any obligations made by his firm. 

West & Travux, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 
WALpInG, KInNAN & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
— 75c. per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testimonials 

ree. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
pacleasiptte = <> A 
At Memphis, Nov. I9, in an attempt 
upon the twelve-hour record, Frank Wal- 
ler rode 106 miles in 4:12:04, breaking 
all American records from 28 miles up, 
but was then compelled to call a halt on 


account of cramp. 
me 
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—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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JOHN ALOYSIUS McGUIRE. 


Wedding Bells. 


All the Sports Afield fulk who know him, avd 
the many, many thousands more who do not, 
will be glad to shake hands with our estimable 
friend Editor McGuire of The Cycling West; and 
this the more heartily on account of his recent 
marriage to a very lovely, amiable lady—Rosa 
Eleanor Jungeblodt of Denver. 

Though young in years, Mr. McGuire is well 
entitled to knighthood as the Father of Colorado 
Cycling. Away, ’way back in 1887 (when Sports 
AFIELD was first started in Denver) ‘‘ Johnnie“ 
was the first applicant for reportorial honors and 
his quick wit and sagacity were not the least fac- 
tors in the magazine’s capital stock His cycling 
prominence ‘‘jest growed,’’ as, even in those old 
high-wheel days—when cyclists were rare birds 
indeed—it was his favorite sport by day and filled 
his dreams by night. Many is the race he has 
won since then ; but I doubt if any event he ever 
entered has given quite the newly-sweet pleasure 
as the first time he won the Denver road race— 
the entire Sports AFIELD force watching and 
praying for him to win and going half wild with 
joy when he came in first. CLAUDE KING. 


Oe 
PERSONAL MENTION. 

Ye Editor acknowledges receipt of a kindly 
“invite” from that genial sportsman and bril- 
liant writer on topics of interest to the great fra- 
ternity, Will Cave, of Missoula, Montana. He 
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has heard of our intention to journey thitherward, 
and he writes of ‘latch strings,’ “big game”? 
and all manner of Christmas cheer, and in a vein 
calculated to tempt a more unwilling guest than 
the one in question. Our hand on it, Will; we 
are thine. 
* % * 

Hail! Thane of Crocus, hail! George C. Sharp 
—whose flowery nom de plume is a pleasant mem- 
ory to thousands of our readers—writes from the 
Gunnison Country in Western Colorado: ‘* Was 
out fishing yesterday and caught four—the largest 
34 and the smallest 14 pounds. Will be pleased 
to go out with you or any of your friends that 
may come this way, and can give ’em a’ way-up 
time, if of the rifle, shotgun, fly-rod or coursing 
persuasion.” 

* id * 

Mr. Pentz, the energetic representative of Spratts 
Patent, called at office of SPoRTS AFIELD recently 
while on his way eastward. Mr. Pentz (who isa 
keen sportsman and business man) bears a striking 
resemblance to his father, Jacob Pentz—one of the 
best-known of American writers on trap and field 
shooting. 

o7e 

C. C. Firkins writes from Moline, IIls., enclosing 
some camp photographs and an interesting group 
picture of the Monitor Rifle Club. ‘‘Our club.” 
he says, ‘‘is composed of business men who devote 
their leisure hours to practice and we have posted 
a standing challenge to meet any other Illinois 
rifle club in plain or fancy shooting. We havea 
fine rifle range, reading rooms, etc., and shoots will 
be held every Saturday afternoon during the 
winter.’’ We regret that none of the pictures are 
sufficiently ‘‘sharp’’ to give good results on the 
printed page. 

« * x 

‘*Deer shooting in this vicinity has been better 
than usual this fall’’—writes W. H. Cochran, of 
the U. S. Government Survey, Del Norte, Col.— 
‘‘and a few elk have been killed as well. Rabbits 
are particularly plentiful and the fall flight of 
ducks and geese was uncommonly good; but an- 
telope are growing scarcer every year and soon, 
like the Indian, the bighorn and the buffalo, they 
will be no more.” 

* . * 

M. H. Walker, Salt Lake City, Utah, wishes to 
attempt the growth of wild celery in the marshes 
and smaller lakes of that vicinity and asks infor- 
mation in regard to its successful propagation ; 
also, as to where and from whom the seed can be 
obtained. 


* 
* * 

Harry Babb, representing The Cycling West, was 
among SPorRTs AFIELD’s callers the past month. 
A sunshiny, high-grade gentleman, it must needs 
be a pleasure for any one to do business with Sir 
Harry. 
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TOPICS OF THE TRACK AND TRADE. 





The action of the Gormully & Jeffery 
Manufacturing Co. in reducing the price 
of its Rambler line from $100 to $80 
having made quite a hue and cry in the 
trade, a member of the Sports AFIELD 
staff made it a point to call on them last 
week—meeting Otto G. Formhals, their 
efficient advertising manager. Ramblers 
and Ideals will be their line. The Ideals 
are excellent types of the medium-grade 
wheels and will list at $50 for the 26-inch 
and $75 for the 28-inch wheels—these 
bicycles being all built by the Shelby 
Cycle Mfg. Co. of Shelby, Ohio, of which 
Mr. Gormully is the president with A. W. 
Gump as treasurer and active manager. 
The great Chicago factory will, as here- 
tofore, construct nothing but Ramblers. 
Should 1897 prove to be the “boom” 
year that some anticipate, the two facto- 
ries can jointly place 150,000 bicycles in 
the field. Attractive features of the ’97 
Ramblers will be larger tubing, barrel 
hubs, a more perfect re-inforcement, 
dished rear-fork, rosewood finished rims 
and adjustable wooden handlebars, new 
style pedals, new hygienic saddle and a 
new chain. One factor contributing 
among others to the reduction in price 
(which the G. & J. people claim the pub- 
lic has a reasonable right to expect) may 
be found in the fact that Mr. Gormully, 
in equal association with President Cole- 
man of the Western Wheel Works and 
President Smith of the Indiana Bicy- 
cle Co., is one of the owners of a large 
tube mill recently put in operation in 
Indiana. This tube mill, being the most 
recently constructed plant of its kind, 
possesses the very latest type of tube- 
drawing machinery, and, being located 
in the very heart of the natural-gas belt, 
the fuel question is no where near so 
costly a problem as usually obtains. 


In the universal effort to decrease the 
weight of wheels, an English manufac- 
turing firm has hit upon a new aluminum 
alloy, called “ Alcolite,” for which many 
things are promised. A 17-pound wheel 
of this material will be exhibited at the 
Stanley show, London. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


Jacquelin, the French champion, will 
now leave the track to discharge the 
military duties required of him under the 
laws of his country. His career awheel 
has been a brilliant one and marked by 
many victories; but at what will probably 
prove his last appearance, on the Seine 
track, Nov. 8, he was defeated by Parlby 
and Arend, English and German riders. 
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“THE lone fisherman” is a term but 
rarely applicable to modern lovers of rod 
and reel. If luck is good, they appreciate 
the presence of witnesses; at other times, 
“misery loves company.” 

A Missouri RIver catfish, report says, 
captured the world’s record by “knock- 
ing out” three men who were attempting 
to transfer it from one tank to another. 











See that your ticket betereen Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. Illinois Central R. R. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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We will send you a ‘“‘Tomlinson”’ shot-gun 
cleaner ($1.00), a grand success, having brass wir: 
pads to do the work and used by all shooters, and 
a ‘‘Powers” rod ($1.50), an elegant brass rod in 
three pieces with a screw-driver and oiler in 
handle, postpaid for $2.00. You will have a com- 
bination on which there is nothing to wear out. 
When you write mention gauge. Address— 


C. Tomlinson, 
108 Beacon St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Moose-Hide Moccasins. 


—PRICES :—. 
Gentlemen's sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ 2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 
Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 


the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
Sent Prepaid upon receipt of price. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 

















Published Monthly at $1.00 Per Year. 


is devoted to the interests of all lovers of the Gun, 
Rod and Dog. Each issue is handsomely illus- 
trated, and contains interesting, instructive and 
practical articles on Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Canoeing, Natural History, Fish Culture, Rifle 
and Trap Shooting and the Dog. It tells how, 
where and when to hunt, fish and camp out. 
gives descriptive and illustrative accounts of 
hunting and fishing trips. Practical hunting and 
fishing information. Its pages are filled with arti- 
cles on all subjects of interest to sportsmen. 


The Amateur Sportsman is one of the best mediums 
througb which dealers in sportsmen’s —— can adver- 
ise their goods. Advertising rates on application. 


SEND FOR FREE SPECIMEN COPY. 


THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN, 
29 Park Place, - NEW YORK. 








A Weaderfal Medicine 


EECHAM'S 
for Bilious and Nervous disorders,such as Wind 
and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddi- 
ness, Fullness and Swelling after meals, Dizzi- 
ness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Tremb- 
ling Sensations, &c., when these symptoms are 
caused by constipation, as most of them are. 
THE FIRST-DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY 
MINUTES, Thisisno fiction. Every sufferer is 
earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills 
and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE, 


BEECHAM?S PILLS, taken as directed, 

_ Will quickly restore Females tocomplete health, 

They promptly remove obstructions or irregu- 
larities of thesystem. Fora 


Weak Stomach 
Impaired Digestion 
Disordered Liver 


they act like magic—a few doses will work won- 
ders upon the Vital Organs; strengthening the 
muscular system, restoring the long-lost com- 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge of appe- 
tite, and arousing with the Rosebud of 
Health the whole physical energy of 
the human frame. These are facts admitted by 
thousands, in all classes of society, and one of 
the best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilli- 
tated is that Beecham/’s Pills have the 
Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine 
in the World. 


WITHOUT A RIVAL, 


Annual Sales more than 6,000,000 Boxes 


25c. at Drug Stores, or will be sent by U.8. 
Agents. B,. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Cana! 8t., Neg 
York, post paid, upon receipt of price. Book 
free upon application. 








From Government Auction 


Guns, Rifles, Swords, Cannon, Revolvers, 
Tents, Flags, Flint Pistols, Saddles, 
Bridles, War Relics, Etc. 


Send address for our large 40-page illustrated 
catalogue with net prices. 


F. BANNERMAN, 27 Front St., NewYork City 








No Fire, Smoke or Heat. $250 and up. 
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Truscott Boat Mfg. Co.,Drawer W., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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A most complete line of photographic sup- 
plies is that carried by the Photo Stock Co., 38 
East Randolph St., Chicago; a firm which makes 
a specialty of cameras and materials for the use of 
amateurs. 

* _ * 

Though comparatively a new production the 
Du Pont smokeless powder is rapidly winning its 
way in popular favor. It has been advertised 
most effectively through the medium of the DuPont 
championship tournaments ; and many individual 
sportsmen, heretofore holding closely to the use 
of their favorite black powder of the same manu- 
facture, have given the new explosive an impartial 
trial and adopted it upon its merits. 


* 
* 


Always well to the fore in matters pertaining 
to the ‘‘scatter gun,’’ and quick to foresee and 
supply the wants of their customers, the Baker 
Gun & Forging Co., Batavia, N. Y. has just 
brought out a new hammerless arm, the “ Batavia,” 
intended to meet the demand for a safe and relia- 
ble gun, up to date in every detail and particular, 
which can be sold at a moderately low price. The 
‘‘Batavia”’ has the Baker automatic safety, blocking 
the triggers only, and will be supplied in twist and 
Damascus barrels, ranging in weight from 6} to10} 
pounds, and in length fron 28 to 32inches. Their 
‘*New Baker’? hammer gun, model of ’97, is also 
in many ways an improvement over the older 
models, and its merits will bear investigation by 
those who, from choice or necessity, are content 
with arms of that type. 

* a * 

F. Bannerman, whose address is 27 Front St., New 
York City, issues a very interesting catalogue of 
fire-arms—sending the little book to any address 
on receipt of request. He handles both modern 
and ancient weapons—his collection in the latter 
line forming a veritable museum of antiquities. 


* 
* * 


On November 5, at Denver, Stanley M. Barrows 
on an Andrae rode one-mile straightaway in fifty- 
eight and three-fifths seconds. Barrows rode un- 
paced. This is claimed to be the word’s record 
for this distance. 

* * * 

During the following year the well-known 
Chicago sporting goods house of Von Lengerke & 
Antoine will handle the Wolff-American cycles 
in addition to a complete line from the Western 
Wheel Works. They have recently removed to 
new and more commodious quarters, at the corner 
of Wabash Avenue and Van Buren Street, where 
they enjoy better facilities for the display of their 
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large and varied stock. Aside from cycle interests 
this firm has the Western agency for the Fran- 
cotte gun—an arm calculated to please the fancy 
of the most critical sportsman; and they are 
also pushing the sale of the Schultze and E. C. 
powders—standard goods which require no words 
of commendation. 
* * 

Writes a correspondent : ‘‘ You can safely rec- 
ommend to your readers the excellent line of 
canvas and corduroy clothing manufactured by 
H. J. Upthegrove of Valparaiso, Indiana. His 
claims in their favor are all based on fact; for 
they are warm, waterproof, handy, and in every 
way calculated to promote the comfort of their 
sportsman wearers.’’ 

«*% 

Attention is called to the advertisement of 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., dealers in photographic 
goods, in this issue. Their stock is one of the 
largest in Chicago and will be found to include 


everything required by amateur or professional. 


* 
* * 


Amorg the brightest of the many journals 
reaching our editorial desk especial notice must 
be accorded to the Nidologist, an illustrated 


monthly, published at Alameda, Calif., which 
ably sustains a right to its sub-title as an “‘ Ex- 
ponent of American Ornithology and Oology.’’ 
Within the limits of its field no journal has a 
better corps of correspondents or a more able 
editorial staff—the name of RK. W. Shufeldt of the 
Smithsonian Institution as associate editor being 
a sufficient guarantee of the Nidologist’s sterling 


value. 
* 


% * 

The Fowler Cycle Mfg. Co., Chicago, has pub- 
lished in pamphlet form the official report of Lieut. 
W. R. Abercrombie, 2nd Infantry, who had charge 
of the experimental reconnoissance a- wheel, in 
June of the present year, from Fort Omaha, Neb. 
to Chicago and return, a total distance of 1,142 
miles. The Fowler wheel was ridden, and Lieu- 
tenant Abercrombie endorses the merit of the truss 
frame in unequivocal terms. 


* 
* * 

The John P. Lovell Arms Co., Boston, report 
doing a splendid business the present year in their 
high and medium grade wheels; and are looking 
forward to increased prosperity in 1897. Their 
Diamond Frame tandem is a beauty and has 
risen rapidly in favor. 

* 
* * 

That age proves the merits of all things is a 
truism which applies with force to the old and 
ever-reliable Parker guns. Their popularity when 
first placed on the market was rapidly achieved, 
and they are to-day held in high esteem by hun- 
ters and trapshooters the world over. The win- 
ning of Ist and 2nd prizes among 109 shooters at 
the Grand American Handicap of 1896, is a splen- 
did advertisment for the arm in question, and is 
supplemented by the winning of 1st and 2nd high- 
est average at the last Memphis Tournament. 
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Amateur Photographers 


will find it to their interests to patronize the 


Ciao Photo wlock Go. 


38 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO & 
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We sell EVERYTHING used in making 
Photographs, fill orders promptly, and have 
well-posted and intelligent salesmen to wait on 
the trade and answer correspondence. We in- 
vite you to write us and assure you of 


Dale Creek Bridge, near Sherman, Wyoming. OUR BEST ee 
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More milk and better milk by the ‘‘Smalley’’ methods of stock feed- 
ing. These methods comprise: the silo and intelligent feeding of ensilage 
—cutting and shredding of all dry fodder—grinding of all grain fed to 
stock—slicing and pulping of all roots and vegetables. The ‘‘Smalley”’ 
Methods are applied by means of the 


SMALLEY Family 
of Feed Savers $ 


Ensilage and fodder cutters, corn shredders, feed mills, ear 
corn grinders, root cutters and powers for operating. No 
dairyman or stock-raiser can afford not to become familiar with the 
advantages of using these feed economizers and profit bringers. 

Send for and read our two valuable books: No.1, “The Model Round Silo and 
How to Build it,’ contains latest reports from practical stock feeders on the silo; 
No. 2 “Corn Hay,”’ tells about the new fodder product—its market and feeding value 
and how to make it. Both, with complete catalogs, mailed free upon request. 


THE SMALLEY MFG. CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 
09S GSS SSOHOOOSHSD F SHOHOH HHH) HH CSHOOe 


A Good Lamp. 


The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. are now offering 
the trade their ‘‘Climax Bicycle Lamp’’ for 1897, 
illustrated by the accompanying cut, which they 
claim to be as nearly perfection as experience and 
skillful workmanship can make it. It is made en- 
tirely of brass, highly finished in nickel 
plate, and all parts seamed or rivetted 
—there being no solder to become over- 
heated and drop off. The different parts 
can be easily removed and cleaned in 
case the lamp becomes dirty. It burns 
kerosene, and can be lighted from either 
side as the ‘‘ Jewel” side-lights are 
movable. The lamp is fitted with a 
polished glass lens and powerful double 
reflector, throwing a light that reveals 
objects at a distance of one hundred 
feet on the darkest night, and by which 
ordinary signs can be read at seventy-five feet. The 
reputation of the firm is sufficient guarantee that 
this lamp is superior in evety respect. Those inter- 
ested can obtain terms by addressing the company at 
199 Lake St., Chicago, or 29 Murray St., New York. 
These goods are all beautifully finished. 
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DAWYIVerenenennennnint 
1887. ELEVENTH YEAR. 1897. 


Never an Experiment. From its First Inception 


A GRAND SUCCESS. 


Sports RAfield for 1897 


With the coming month Sports AFIELD enters upon its Eleventh Year of universal 
popularity, and, in recognition of its growing prosperity, can promise 
its thousands of loyal readers 


A MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Interesting Serials of Western and Southern Life; Brilliant Sketches 
of Sport and Adventure; Articles of interest to Hunters, Anglers, Cyclists, 
Lovers of Sporting Dogs, Amateur Photographers, and all who know the 
enjoyment of Outdoor Life and the Sports of Field and Stream. 


OUR STAFF OF POPULAR CONTRIBUTORS, 
FRANK H. MAYER (‘‘ Montezuma”). FRANK P. WARNER (‘‘ Dan De Foe’). 
C. A. COOPER (‘*Sibylline’’). WALTER M. WOLFE (‘Shoshone ’”’). 
CAPT. FRED H. D. VIETH. FRED E. POND (‘* Will Wildwood’). 
REV. W. H. KNOWLTON. MAURICE R. BORTREE. 
DR. SAMUEL J. FORT. THOMAS C. ABBOTT. 
CHARLES H. LECKENBY. T. 8S. VAN DYKE. 
NORMAN N. SPEAR. CHARLES F, ALLEN. 
WILLIAM WADE. GORDON BOLES. 
W. R. SCOTT. 8. D. BARNES. 
J. B. STODDARD. MORRIS RICE. 
HARRY GIOVANNOLI. FRED MATHER. 
8. R. INGERSOLL. WILL CAVE. 
And a hundred other writers of merit of whom lack of space forbids present mention. 


Our Amateur Photographs are an Attractive Feature. 


AS A SPECIAL INDUCEMENT 


To NEW SUBSCRIBERS, we will send (free of charge) to all whose subscriptions are 
received prior to January 15, back numbers from August, 1896, containing 
8. D. Barnes’ unique serial of Southwestern Life: 
‘DUNK CAVENS’ LUCK.” 











Subscription Price $1.20 per annum. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn Street, CHIGAGO, ILL. 
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The Sportsmen’s Review 


is the 


GIANT 


or ax. Sportsmen’s Papers 


Schiller Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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Choose what you want— 


gun, rifle, ammunition, rod, tackle, bicycle, camera, 
canoe, rowsboat, or ANY OTHER MERCHANDISE that 
money can buy, 


and secure if without cost 


through us. We will supply any article you de- 
sire, free of my provided you get a sufficient 
number of your me ye to subscribe to Gameland, 
For instance, send us ten yearly subscriptions 
and we will send you any $5 rod you select; send 
fifty, and you can have a $25 camera, or any other 
article or articles worth $25; and so on. 

SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS and a free sam- 
ple copy of GAMELAND. Subscription price, 
$1 per year. 


GAMELAND PUBLISHING CO., 


INCORPORATED, 


275 Broadway, 


The American Kitchen Magazine. 


“Practical and Educational: the 
Leading Household 
Monthly.” 


Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln and Miss Anna Barrows, Editors 
“Just what the prague w woman needs.” 
Free Methodist, Chicago. 
ine for every up-to-date home-maker 
housekeeper.” —Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald. 
How to Save Money! ! 


This nepine SS = how to va dee pare delicious and 
wholesome food at an is now paid for 
what is unpalatable ba 3 innotritious. “The su 
contained in a number are worth more 
price of a year’s subscription.’ 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Three Months Free. 


All new subscriptions received before Jan. Ist, 1897, 
will begin with October, 1896, and end with Dec., 1897 
Price $1.00 a year. Published by 


The Home Scientific Publishing Co., 
548 Tremont St, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York 
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WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 


OR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, BY CHAM- 

ion Kildare (Champion Irish setter dog of America 

and sire of Queen Vic, champion Irish setter bitch of 

America.) Stud fee $25. A nglish setter and Chesa- 

peake Bay pups of the finest strains. Send for catalogue 
containing a of celebrated stud dogs and bitches. 
—rtf OAK GROVE KENNELS, Moodus, Conn. 








«Scenic Cine of the World.” 


PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and \ 
from the Pacific Coast. 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 
Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 
Grand Junction. 

THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all t pe Pe towns and mining 
camps in Colo Utah and New Mexico. 


The Tourist’'s Favorite Line 
TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESOR 


All trains 7 ipped with the Pullman 
Palace and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 








Aa elegantly illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 
ress: 


E. T. Jeffery, A.S. Hughes, —S. K. Hooper, 
Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 





FOR GOOD 


Shooting 


sal BEST 


<r GAME 
Fishing... country. 


in the Mississippi Valley hy —~, is os 
* 


the line of the 
| MISSOURI, 


l RON’ 
we) ARKANSAS 


Bibel) [UISIANA. 


SMALL GAME = very abundant and has 
been shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best. THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double dail: 
through var service, the famous hunting an 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 

Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 

Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 

Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 

Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 
WRITE ror copy of Ideal Huntin and 
————= Fishing Pamphlet ve anc 
illustrated) of best locations an neve nforma 
tion, to Company’s Agents, or 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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SCOTTS MONTE CARLO, 


LATEST AUTOMATIC EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 
Also WESTLEY RICHARDS, GREENER, PURDY, LANG, COLT, L.C, SMITH, and others. We have 


these with ordinary style stock, or with special stock as shown by cut. 

















OTHER 





GUNS 
TAKEN 


IN es ea 


Fic 154. = = 
SCOTT HAMMERLESS cts FROM S85 UP. 


gas" At the Monte Carlo 1895 Meeting for, the International Pigeon 
Shooting the SCOTT GUN took no less than ELEVEN of the 
principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. 


Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. 
in stamps for our New, Finely Illustrated Catalogue of Fishing Rods and Tackle. 


We Make a Specialty of Fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS. 


TRADE. 


Soft and 2 as kid; impervious to cold or wet; 









ag-Also send 10 cents 


best thing made for driving or riding as well as hunting 


Price for best quality, fine tan color, $18.00. Other grades, $12.00, $10.00 and less. 


Wm.Read & Sons 


107 Washington St., 


Established in 1826. 


GENERAL 
SPORTSMEN’S 
OUTFITTERS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





A Grand Xmas Feast 


“*Ten Dollars’ worth for 
ten cents” 


is the unanimous verdict of all who have 
seen our Christmas number. 


Western 
Field and Stream 


The new sportsman’s journal you have 
heard so much about. Edited by Charles 
Hallock (founder of Forest and Stream) 
and the brilliant “ Mark Biff.” Send one 
dollar for a year’s subscription or ten 
cents for a sample copy to John P. Burk- 
hard, Publisher, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Are you interested in 
Photography? 


Then send 35 cents for sample copy of 
Ghe Photographie Gimes 


A Monthly Magazine ag oy = the interests of Scien- 
tific ie ES yi Fro > ae in each 
issue. THE OTOGRAPHIC TIMES PUBLISH- 
ING ASS’N, 62 East Eleventh Street, New York City. 





A Magazine of Birds! 

A perfect little jewel of a magazine. 
Finest illustrations, fine enamel paper, 
with high-grade articles, many by 
America’s foremost ornithologists. If 
you are interested in Birds, or their xests 
and eggs, be sure to send 10 CENTS FOR 
SAMPLE. Please do not ask for free copy. 


High words of Commendation 


from U. S. National Museum, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Smithsonian 
Institution, and many leading naturalists 
and natural science journals throughout 
U.S., Canada, and England. 

THE OSPREY COMPANY, 
217 Main Street, GALEsBuRG, ILL. 









LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 
Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
and Fine Sh Rifles. 


WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield.” 
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U.M.C. “Factory Loaded” Shel ¢ 




















SMOKELESS SHELE Loaded with ACME SHELL Loaded with Walsrode 


Hazard, Du Pont, S.S., E. C. or ; 
Schultze Powders. Gold Dust, or W. A. Powders. 











U. M. C. “Faetory Loaded” Shells are loaded in the most approved manner, under 
a rigid inspection, and the increased demand for U. M. C. ‘‘Factory Loaded’’ Shells is a 
proof of their excellence. U. M. C. ** TRAP’? WADS are used next to the powder— 


greatly improving the uniformity of combustion and giving increased velocity and penetration. 


Me he Ra ee Se SS Bh & Ee & S&S He 


Primed with U. M. C. No. 3 primers. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Ne3i3-315 Broadway. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. “"sittsioStarkee'se. 
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= Camping == Yachting 
«_ REQUISITES Vs 


Having been in the business for Fifty-six Years, 

- we know how to make TENTS properly; and the 
fact that we are large contractors to the War Depart- 
ment proves that our prices are low. We are now quoting the LOWEST PRICES ever heard of, 
owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 

We also make a specialty of YACHT SAILS and are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats complete 
with Sails, Rigging, Blocks, Oars and Marine Hardware of the most modern design. 

We solicit your orders, large or small, and will quote prices upon application. Send 8 cents in 
stamps for our illustrated Tent and Marine Catalogues—two handsomely illustrated books. 


+ ESTABLISHED. 1840 .. 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 


202 to 208 South Water St., - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 











DU PONT SMOKELESS. 





eeDollars-- 


will some times fail to measure the pleasure 
derived from 


A Comparatively Inexpensive Camera 


We sell cameras at all prices from $5.00 
upwards which will answer for either Interior 
or Exterior Photography. 


Our Cameras are all Guaranteed. 


We deal EXCLUSIVELY in 


* PHOTOGRAPHIC * 
GOODS 


and have a Reputation to Maintain. 


SWEET, WALLACH & (0. 
215-221 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
Photographic Goods of Every Description. 


Wisgy 


Tue AMERIAN BEAUTIES 
FOR 1897 


Provoke love at first sight and hold it captive. 
Bicycling should be Pure Happiness. 


It’s sure to be if you ride a 


WINDSOR 


$85 and $100 


For IA"TALOGUE address 


SEG & WALPOLE MFG G0 


KENOSITA, WISs. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE. PORTLAND, Ore. 


Address all correspondence to Kenosha, Wis. 
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STERLING. wy 
i’ BICYCLES - 


{ MAY as RELIED UPON. 
“ BUILT LINE A WATCH” 
STERLING CYC CYCLE pall 


Ez CHICAGO. 
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Theaes 


Munson Typewriter 


IS THE 


“BEST” MACHINE. 





‘auIquIOog 10 
snap, ou Aq peT[oayuog 


The Highest Grade Standard 
of Excellence 


Contains Many Desirable Features hereto- 
fore overlooked by other manufacturers. 


Address for Particulars 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO. 


Manufacturers, 


240-244 WEST LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








For Information 
Address 


E. S. RICE, Gen. Ag'’t. 


60 and 62 Wabash Ave., 
@ CHICAGO.@ 








